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Brief Studies in the Prophets 
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I 


ZECHARIAH 


In resuming these brief studies, we do so in response to 
repeated requests by readers of this journal in whom they 
had aroused interest not only to study in detail the Prophets 
in question, but also, on the basis of these brief studies, to 
preach on these Prophets before their congregations in Sunday 
evening and weekday services or to treat them in their Bible 
classes for adults. In past years we have published studies 
on Ezekiel, Daniel, Obadiah, and Jonah. On the present 
occasion we shall select Zechariah, the most prominent among 
the three post-exilic Prophets, whose book is the longest and 
also the most beautiful among the post-exilic prophetic writ- 
ings. We thoroughly share Luther’s opinion, who declares in 
his Preface of the year 1532: “This Prophet is of a truth one 
of the most comforting, for he proffers many lovely and com- 
forting visions and presents many delectable and cheering 
words for the purpose of comforting and strengthening the 
saddened and scattered people so that they might begin build- 
ing and establishing their government, something which up to 
that time had experienced great and varied resistance.” (St. L., 
XIV:66.) Luther had already prior to this date interpreted 
this Prophet in a series of Latin lectures, probably begun at 
the end of the year 1525 and concluded in the last months of 
1526. In the beginning of 1527 he also undertook the task of 
interpreting this Prophet in German and of publishing his lec- 
tures. This German work appeared in December, 1527, and, 
similar to his Latin interpretation, which has appeared in print 
in modern times, is provided with another preface which deals 
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with one special point. Both interpretations are found in oy 
St. Louis edition, the German one in Vol. XIV: 1768, and the 
translation from the original Latin in Vol. XIV:1978. In his 
preface to the German edition, Luther treats a thought which 
is especially notable in disturbed times, such as follow a 
period of wars. He speaks of irresponsible spirits who act 
haughtily, just as though the simple doctrine of faith, love 
and cross had become outworn with them, and concentrate 
on figures of speech, mystical interpretations, and allegories, 
and tickle themselves with fine thoughts. “One devotes him. 
self to Daniel, another to Revelation, and at once tackles what 
is either most difficult or what has the most allegories.” In 
this connection Luther utters the well-known statement which 
still holds good today: “As the best and most useful teachers, 
and as their cream, should be considered those who can in- 
struct the Catechism well, so that they correctly teach the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Creed,” and 
in conclusion he remarks that he had issued his lectures on 
Zechariah for such as delight in reading their Scriptures at 
home and desire thereby to strengthen their faith. 


THE PERSON OF ZECHARIAH 


Zechariah, i. e., “Jehovah has remembered,” was the son 
of Berechiah and the grandson of Iddo, as the Prophet him- 
self indicates in his book, 1:1,7. He was a member of a 
priestly family, Neh. 12:1, 4, and as late as the time of Ne 
hemiah was its head under the High Priest Joiakim, Neh. 12: 
12, 16, 26. In Ezra 5:1; 16:14; Neh.12:16, Zechariah is 
designated as the son (bar) of Iddo. This, however, is no 
contradiction. The Hebrew word bar may also designate a 
grandson, inasmuch as the Hebrew terms for relationship, 
such as father, son, mother, daughter, grandson, granddaugh- 
ter, and others, are frequently not employed in a literal, but 
in a wider sense. The Hebrew language has no expression 
for grandson at all, but instead employs the circumlocution 
“son of son.” Perhaps the Prophet’s grandfather was better 
known than his father, who possibly may have died at an 
early age. For this reason, too, he may have succeeded his 
grandfather, who had returned with Zerubbabel and Joshua 
from the exile, in the sacerdotal office, Neh. 12:4,16. His 
priestly descent, just as was the case with the Prophet Ezekiel, 
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is very noticeable in his book. In fact, in the case of all three 
post-exilic Prophets, the construction of the second Temple 
occupies the center of interest and is frequently the point of 
departure for prophecies dealing with the New Testament era. 

From the passages which have been quoted we further 
learn that Zechariah was active almost at the same time as 
Haggai, inasmuch as he entered upon his prophetic career 
only two months after Haggai, i.e., in the second year of 
Darius Hystaspis, in November, 520 B. C., Zech. 1:1; Hag. 1:1; 
Ezra 5:1; Zech.6:14. Although Old Testament chronology 
elsewhere presents many difficulties, and many problems in 
connection with it have not yet been satisfactorily solved, the 
chronology of the Babylonian and Persian era can much more 
readily be fixed, since frequently the secular rulers are men- 
tioned whose years of reign are known from profane history. 
Zechariah supported Haggai’s efforts in fostering the construc- 
tion of the Temple, as is indicated in the passages quoted from 
Ezra, and began his prophetic activity already at a youthful 
age, since in 2:4 (in the Hebrew text, v.8) he is called a 
nar, a boy or youth. Accordingly, he must have returned 
from Babylon as a child. How long he exercised his prophetic 
activity is unknown. As late as the fourth year of King 
Darius, in December, 518 B. C., he received a revelation, 7:1. 
Undoubtedly, however, his activity extended beyond this 
date, since he attained a great age and was still living at 
the time of Nehemiah, Neh. 12:12, 16,26. According to the 
indications in his own book, Nehemiah spent the time from 
445 to 433 in Judea, since he expressly mentions the twentieth 
and the thirty-second years of the Persian King Artaxerxes I, 
Longimanus, 2:1; 13:6. The name Zechariah was rather com- 
mon among the Jews, but the Prophet Zechariah is not to be 
linked with the Zechariah mentioned in 2 Chron. 24:20 and 
Matt. 23:35, nor with the one mentioned in 2 Chron. 26:5, and 
likewise not with the one appearing in Is. 8:2. This has been 
done repeatedly of late, since the modern critical view as- 
signs the origin of the third part of the Book of Zechariah, 
chapters 9—14, to the pre-exilic period, and then links the 
Prophet with one of the two Zechariahs mentioned in 2 Chron- 
icles and in the Book of Isaiah. Since in the Isaiah passage 
and in the New Testament parallel to the passage in Chronicles 
not only the name Zechariah is found, but also the name of 
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his father, Jeberechiah, Barachias, the opinion has been ad. 
vanced that this Zechariah must be identical with the Prophet 
Zechariah, the son of Barachias. A somewhat more detailed 
investigation is in a position to show that there is insufficient 
ground for such an identification. 


The Prophet’s name, Zechariah, is of great significance. 
It means “Jehovah has remembered,” i. e., He has remembered 
His people and has visited it, something to which the entire 
content of the book witnesses. God has returned His people 
from the seventy years of exile. He has permitted the con- 
struction of the second Temple, and religious worship and 
civil order have been restored. Above all, Jehovah will re. 
member His people also in the future, will give it the Messiah, 
and will build Messiah’s Kingdom, the Church of the New 
Testament, as the Prophet repeatedly predicts. 

Zechariah, as has already been indicated, together with 
Haggai, is concerned about the rebuilding of the Temple, but 
his prophetic text is much more far-reaching. As a result, his 
book is more extensive than that of his contemporary, Haggai, 
and that of Malachi, who lived at the time of Ezra and Ne. 
hemiah. 

Zechariah in his presentation, as has been pointed out, 
likes to start from the Temple and its construction, and de- 
votes special attention to the two leaders of the people: Joshua, 
in charge of religious and priestly affairs, and Zerubbabel, in 
charge of political and civil affairs, 3:1-10; 4:1-14; 6:4-13. 
Besides this, Zechariah has many contacts with Daniel, dis- 
penses information concerning, and comfort for, the coming 
difficult times, and prophesies of the impending fate and con- 
flicts and future glory of the people of God, the last of which, 
however, they will attain only after passing through great 
tribulations. This mode of presentation naturally grows out 
of the whole situation as it existed at the time. The people 
had become willing for the work of the Lord in erecting the 
Temple, as Ezra 5 indicates, and after a short time the Temple 
was dedicated. What was needed then was not so much ad- 
monition as rather instruction and comfort. The situation at 
the time seemed to contradict God’s promises. Many Jews 
probably lived in the expectation that together with the return 
from the exile and the completion of the Temple the Messianic 
era, too, would soon begin. But, as it was, the situation of 
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the day and the promises seemed at variance. For this reason 
Zechariah so emphatically points to the fact that the coming 
of Messiah and the Messianic glory still lie in the future and 
that the nation would attain this glory only after passing 
through great tribulations. Per crucem ad lucem; via crucis, 
via lucis. It is at this point that Zechariah shows contacts 
with Daniel. He has the same objective as the latter, namely, 
to provide light and comfort against the time when the revela- 
tion of God’s plan for salvation came to a standstill after the 
appearance of Malachi as the last Prophet, an era when the 
empires of the world were permitted to unfold and God’s 
people had to suffer under their oppression. But it is espe- 
cially in these chapters that Zechariah speaks very clearly and 
plainly of King Messiah, so that Luther, as we mentioned, calls 
him one “of the most comforting prophets.” Zechariah is, as 
a more recent American interpreter has called him, “the 
prophet of hope,” and his book is “the quintessence of Old 
Testament prophecy.” He is particularly the “prophet of Holy 
Week.” After he has already spoken in chapters 3:8 and 
6:12 of the person of the Messiah under the Messianic name 
of “Branch,” he proceeds, in 9:9; 11:12-13; 13:17; 12:10, to 
prophesy four events of Holy Week: the entrance of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, the betrayal and sale of the Good Shepherd, the 
piercing and beating of the Shepherd, and the scattering and 
re-assembling of the flock. Noteworthy is particularly also 
the development of the Messianic name Branch, or tsemach. 
This name has, so to speak, a history in the various Old Testa- 
ment writings. First it occurs in verb form, tsamach, in one 
of the great Messianic prophecies in the last words of David, 
2 Sam. 23:1-7.. The accurate translation of the original He- 
brew text of the fifth verse is: “Since all my salvation and all 
my delight, indeed, will He not let it sprout?” The King 
James Version has: “For all my salvation and all my desire, 
will He not make it grow?” In the writings of the Prophets 
the future Messiah is called “Sprout,” “Branch,” from the 
Hebrew tsemach. Thus, for instance, Is. 4:2; Jer. 23:5; 33:15. 
In the frequently quoted parallels, Is. 11:2 and 53:2, the same 
thought occurs, but other Hebrew words are used. In the 
former passage it is netser, which reappears in the New Testa- 
ment, Matt. 2:23, in Nazarene; in the latter the word used 
is yoneq. But in the Prophet Zechariah the real original ex- 
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pression tsemach comes particularly into prominence and jg 
treated almost like a proper name of the Messiah, something 
which, indeed, it is. In Zech.3:8 we read: “Hear now 
O Joshua, the high priest, thou and thy fellows that sit before 
thee, for they are men wondered at; for, behold, I will bring 
forth My servant, the Branch.” And in 6:12: “And speak to 
him, saying: Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts, saying: Behold 
the man whose name is the Branch, and He shall grow up out 
of His place, and He shall build the temple of the Lord” 
Very instructive is also the spelling of the word in our English 
Bible. In Is. 4:2 the word “branch” is printed with ordinary 
letters, and it requires proof that also in this passage the Mes. 
siah is meant, but in both passages in Jeremiah the word is 
printed like a proper noun with an initial capital. In both 
passages in Zechariah the entire word “branch” appears in 
capitals, evidently for the special purpose of indicating even 
to the most simple Bible reader that the word designates the 
Messiah. 


THE BOOK 
The Book of Zechariah clearly consists of three parts: 


chapters 1—6, chapters 7—8, and chapters 9—14. After a 
hortatory preface, accurately fixed as to its time and urging 
obedience to the Word of God, 1:1-6, follow as the first part 
of the book eight visions, 1:7—6:15, which the Prophet re- 
ceived during a night in February, 519B.C., 1:7. It is, in- 
deed, also possible to divide the book into two parts, and to 
regard chapters 7 and 8, although they clearly constitute a 
separate element, as nevertheless belonging to the first part 
(chapters 1—8), from which then the second part (chapters 
9—14) is sharply distinguished. These night visions stand in 
intimate relation to each other. In their presentation they re- 
mind one of the Prophet Ezekiel, and they are interpreted for 
the Prophet by an angel. In general, the angels occupy a 
prominent position in the Book of Zechariah, as is also the 
case in the Book of Daniel, with which Zechariah has also 
other contacts. These eight visions—some recognize only 
seven, since the two mentioned in chapter 5 in a fashion 
belong together —are closely related. In their details they 
are in part difficult, but in the main entirely clear. All of 
them have the present state of Jerusalem and of the people 
as their point of departure, and refer to the consummation of 
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the Kingdom of God, a never-ceasing source of comfort for the 
faithful. Theodore Kliefoth, a commentator of the last cen- 
tury, especially prominent in the interpretation of the pro- 
phetic-apocalyptic books of the Scriptures— we mention in 
addition to his commentary on Isaiah also his work on Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and Revelation — says very fittingly: “The Prophet 
sees there the entire future development of the Kingdom 
of God, as well as that of the world power, in their mu- 
tual relations, beginning with the immediate present up to 
the ultimate destruction of the last anti-Christian world power 
and to the new holy earth.” * We are, of course, at the 
moment passing over the fact that one cannot agree with 
all of Kliefoth’s statements, since they have in part chiliastic 
color and, particularly, do not recognize the true Antichrist. 
Compare for this the discussion of his “Kirchliche Escha- 
tologie” in Lehre u. Wehre, Vol. 34 (March, 1888), p. 65 ff. 
Kliefoth is also of the opinion that the second part of the 
Book of Zechariah, chapters 7—14, is identical in content with 
the first and, like the latter, embraces the entire future de- 
velopment of the Kingdom of God and of the world power 
from the time of Zechariah on up to the new Jerusalem, and 
likewise contains seven words of God: 7:4-7; 7:8-14; 8:1-17; 
8:18-23; 9:1—10:12; 11:1-17; 12:1—14: 21. 

The two night visions have the following content: 

1. The riders among the myrtles, 1:8-17. They find the 
world still quiet, but they are to take a hand in the shaking 
of the nations announced by Zechariah’s contemporary, Haggai, 
2: 7-10. 

2. The four horns and the four smiths, 1:18-21: God’s 
judgment over the heathen nations. 

3. The man with the measuring line, 2:1-13: The glorious 
structure of the spiritual Jerusalem. 

4. The High Priest Joshua before the angel of Jehovah, 
3:1-10: The justification and reconciliation of God’s congre- 
gation. 

5. The golden candlestick and the two olive trees, 4: 1-14: 
The Church, filled wtih the Spirit of God. 

6. The flying scroll, 5: 1-4. 

7. The woman with the epha, 5:5-11: The blotting out of 


* Theologische Zeitschrift, III, p. 48. 
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sin and of the sinners, inasmuch as both of these visions belong 
together. 

8. The four chariots, 6:1-8: The bearers of the spirit of 
vengeance into all the world. As an appendix to these night 
visions follows a symbolic action, the crowning of the high 
priest, 6:9-15, a prophecy of Christ the Priest-King. We are 
not offering here a detailed interpretation, particularly of the 
Messianic prophecy. To do justice to it, a special treatise 
would be required. 

The second part of the book embraces the utterances found 
in chapters 7 and 8, the date of which is December, 518, 7:1. 
The content of chapter 7 is hortatory and speaks of fasting 
and of works of mercy. Chapter 8 contains promises and 
prophesies the future of the Messiah and of His kingdom. 

The third part of the book consists of chapters 9—14. It 
offers a prophetic description of the future of the people of 
God. This part is clearly separated into two “burdens,” i.e,, 
utterances of a threatening nature, 9:1 and 12:1. The first 
of these, chapters 9—11, describes the Good Shepherd, King 
Messiah, who judges His enemies and protects His people, 
unifying them and leading them to their goal. The second 
“burden,” chapters 12—14, describes the glory of the New 
Testament Jerusalem, whose enemies have been judged and 
in whose midst Jehovah dwells. 

Naturally, the diversified content of the book in its three 
parts is reflected by the varying mode of presentation. Simple 
prose and lofty prophetic description, bold imagery and rare 
comparisons, alternate. Compare, for example, 9:15-16; 10: 
3-5; 11:7, 10, 14; 12:3, 4,6; 14:4, 5, 20, 21. We shall present 
a brief interpretation of a remarkable symbolical action in the 
first part of the book and then also emphasize the especially 
glorious and comforting Messianic prophecies in the third part. 
These sections are particularly suited for sermon texts in the 
Advent and the Lenten season. 


II 


THE PRIEST-KING 
Zech. 6: 9-15 


In the above section we dealt in a general way with 
the person and the book of the Prophet Zechariah. The section 
on which we shall now focus our attention forms the con- 
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clusion of the first part of the book and concludes the descrip- 
tion of the night visions with an account of a beautiful and 
meaningful symbolical action. The theme of this section is, 
“The Crowning of the High Priest,” and it presents a marvel- 
ous prophecy of Christ, the Priest-King of the New Testament, 
the core and center of the Old Testament, and especially also 
of the Book of the Prophet Zechariah. This conclusion is most 
intimately connected with the content of the preceding visions. 
In these the New Testament salvation was repeatedly an- 
nounced, and also the Mediator of salvation, especially in 
3:8-9, but only briefly. Now He is pictured, and, in fact, He 
appears here as the crowned High Priest, or as the priestly 
King. As such He will build the Kingdom of God and 
raise it to the position of a victorious power over all the king- 
doms of the world. These facts were to be a great comfort 
and source of strength for the Church of Judah in the diffi- 
cult days between the return from the Exile and the ful- 
fillment in the New Testament era. 

“And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying,” v. 9. 
These words indicate that the visions have now come to an 
end. Another manner of revelation begins, namely, that of 
the simple word of God to the Prophet. Zechariah now is in 
the usual state in which Prophets receive their revelations, 
namely, through direct inner communication. The ecstatic 
condition in which he saw the visions is over. The angel who 
explained the visions to him disappeared with the last vision 
and does not reappear on the scene. Nevertheless, this revela- 
tion of Jehovah attaches itself closely to the preceding visions. 
For this reason it probably belongs also to the same night in 
which the Prophet saw the visions and forms an addendum, 
1;7-8. The introduction designates the now following action 
which has symbolical meaning. The Prophet is to carry it out 
on the following day. 

“Take from the captivity, even of Heldai, of Tobijah, and 
of Jedaiah, which are come from Babylon,” v.10. From this 
verse we learn that a deputation had come to Jerusalem from 
the Jews who had remained behind in Babylon. These had 
brought gifts of silver and gold, probably to support the build- 
ing of the Temple, which had now been resumed under 
Joshua and Zerubbabel, in response to the urgings of Haggai 
and Zechariah, after it had been suspended for approximately 
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fifteen years. The Jews in Babylon desired to take part in 
this God-pleasing work. In general, they desired to maintain 
their connection with the congregation in Jerusalem. They 
may also have heard of the hardships and difficulties which 
those who had returned from the Exile had to meet, espe. 
cially when they undertook to restore the Temple. And of 
this silver and gold Zechariah is now to take in order to have 
a crown made for the High Priest Joshua. He is to take this 
gold and silver from the “captivity,” as the text states. The 
Hebrew word golah really denotes “the going into exile,” then 
also designates those who belong to the exile, the captives, 
and, in fact, sometimes those who are yet in exile. In this 
last meaning it is used here. Sometimes it also designates 
those who have returned from Babylon. Then the text men- 
tions the three emissaries through whom the exiles in Baby- 
lonia had sent their gift. Zechariah is now to go to these 
emissaries on the “same day.” Meant is the day follow- 
ing the night during which the Prophet received all these 
revelations. According to Jewish reckoning, the day begins 
with the preceding evening. By this time designation the 
temporal connection of the symbolical action with the night 
visions is clearly indicated. It is somewhat of a tautology 
when we read: “Come thou the same day, and go into 
the house of Josiah.” Thither the emissaries from Babylon 
had come and found lodging. Like the three emissaries, so 
also Josiah is not further known. But a record of his hos- 
pitality has herewith been embodied into history. 


“Then take silver and gold, and make a crown, and set it 
upon the head of Joshua, the son of Josedech, the high priest,” 
v.11. Zechariah is to take of the silver and gold as much as 
was necessary for making a crown. This crown is to consist 
of both precious metals because both had been sent by the 
exiles in Babylon, and both were serviceable for being fab- 
ricated into a royal crown. Zechariah is to make a crown. 
This means, of course, that he is to have it made by a gold- 
smith. In the original text we find the plural “crowns.” But 
this does not mean that he was to have several crowns made 
' for various persons, but the plural has reference to the various 
silver and gold circlets which make up a gorgeous crown and 
are either intertwined or mounted one above the other. In 
the same manner it is also stated of Christ, Rev. 19:12, that 
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on His head there are many diadems or crowns. This crown 
Zechariah is to place on the head of the High Priest Joshua. 
However, a crown is a badge of royal, not of sacerdotal, dig- 
nity. If, therefore, the high priest is to be crowned, we have 
here a union of both dignities in him, prefiguring the future 
Messiah. And just in this fact lies the great importance of the 
action. In ch.3:8, where the Messiah’s name tsemach, or 
“Branch,” is mentioned, the priesthood, not royalty, was 
designated as a type of Messiah. However, already in Psalm 
110 royal and priestly dignity appear combined in the Mes- 
siah, vv. 1-3. 

“And speak unto him, saying: Thus speaketh Jehovah of 
Hosts, saying: Behold a Man; Branch (tsemach) is His name; 
and He shall grow up from below, and He shall build the 
Temple of Jehovah,” v.12. In these verses, vv. 12-15, we now 
learn the meaning of the entire action. The Prophet is to give 
this explanation to the high priest on the occasion of his 
coronation. The word is again designated as a word of the 
majestic, all-powerful God: “Thus speaks Jehovah of Hosts.” 
The entire action is symbolical. It is not intended for Joshua’s 
person, but as a type and prefiguration. This appears, in the 
first place, from the fact that the high priest is crowned. 
Coronation was normally not a privilege of his, but only that 
of a king. It points, therefore, to a man who will combine 
royalty and priestly office in his person. Further proof, in the 
second place, is furnished by the significant “Behold,” which 
here points to the future as so often in other passages. And 
finally, in the third place, additional proof is found in the 
content of the utterance, which does not fit either the past or 
the present, but only some future manifestation. The tsemach 
is, therefore, not Joshua himself as some modern interpreters 
understand it, of whom the entire chapter has nothing to say, 
but the Messiah, just as in 3:8. And the word tsemach is 
here directly to be understood as a proper name. The brief 
mode of expression presupposes that the person who is to bear 
this name is already known. And every reader of the Bible 
knows how this name repeatedly occurs in earlier writings 
and always becomes clearer, something which is indicated in 
both our English and German translations either by the name 
itself or by the type used in printing the name. The verb 
from which this name is derived is already found 2 Sam. 23:5, 
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but the name itself, or synonyms of it, occurs in Is, 4:2; 11:1; 
53:2; Jer. 23:5, 6; 33:15,16; and then also in Zech. 3:8, I 
this latter passage, however, this name is further explained 
by the words in the original Hebrew: “From below He wil] 
sprout.” Luther and others took this statement impersonally, 
“Under Him it will grow up,” in the sense that blessing and 
prosperity will follow in His steps. However, this translation 
offers linguistic difficulties. The King James Version renders 
the words better, although not altogether accurately: “He 
shall grow up out of His place.” The only possible translation 
is: “From below He will grow up, and He will build.” In this 
way Jeremiah explains the expression “Branch,” namely, that 
Jehovah will cause to grow up a righteous Branch for David. 
Tsemach is accordingly the One who grows up, the Branch, 
and not He who causes something to grow up. And with this 
interpretation also fits very well the addition “from below,” 
or “from under him,” as the marginal reading in our English 
Bible has it. This means that tsemach will grow up from what 
is beneath him, i.e., from the ground. This has reference to 
his family and to his country, i. e., to David’s family in Judea. 
But we have here at the same time an indication that He will 
grow up from the ground, namely, from an unimpressive low- 
liness. He is, as Isaiah says, 11:1; 53:2, a Sprout and a Root 
out of a dry ground. And after he has stated what the Mes- 
siah is, the Prophet follows with a statement about what He 
does. He will build the temple of Jehovah. This statement 
can not deal with the construction of the Temple, which was 
then going on, for this was already approaching its comple- 
tion, 4:9. The statement does not apply in any sense to a 
temple of wood or stone, but to the spiritual temple of the 
Church, of which the Tabernacle and then the first and second 
Temple were prefigurations, compare especially Hag. 2:6-9; 
1 Pet. 2:5: “Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices, ac- 
ceptable to God by Jesus Christ”; Eph. 2:21-22. The build- 
ing of this temple is the real work of the Messiah. A temple 
of wood and stone is not the true dwelling of Jehovah. Such 
a one can only symbolize His true habitation, Is. 66:1. 
“Even He shall build the temple of Jehovah; and He shall 
-bear glory and shall sit and rule upon His throne; and He 
shall be a Priest upon His throne; and the counsel of peace 
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shall be between them both,” v.13. The first words, “He will 
build the temple of Jehovah,” are no superfluous repetition, 
but they emphasize that He and no other will build this 
temple. They combine the work of the Messiah with His 
unique position as the Bearer of majesty. For this reason we 
find twice the emphatic “He.” This linking of the two parts of 
the sentence indicates the glory of the temple which is to be 
built. The sense of the sentence is this: He who will build 
the temple will be a bearer of glory. The word “glory” is often 
an expression used for designating royal majesty. This glory 
is regarded as something that is placed upon one and as some- 
thing which one therefore carries. To this royal glory and 
majesty the crown, which is symbolically placed upon Joshua, 
points, for the crown is the well-known symbol of royal dig- 
nity and splendor. And then we read further that He will sit 
and rule in royal majesty on His throne. He will exercise His 
royal power and dignity. Kings in ancient times and later 
were usually represented as sitting, this for the purpose of 
emphasizing their splendor and majesty. The verb “rule” 
again emphasizes the fact that He is a king. To this, however, 
there immediately attaches itself the remarkable statement 
“And He will be a Priest upon His throne,”’ which means, He 
will be Priest and King at the same time. The entire sym- 
bolical action lays emphasis on the fact that the High Priest 
will be crowned. And finally we read, “And the counsel 
of peace shall be between them both.” This is evidently to be 
interpreted in the following manner. The statement in our 
verse mentions two offices and dignities. Those who held 
them, according to the order and institution of the Old Testa- 
ment, stood side by side, the king and the priest. Compare 
4:14, where Joshua, the priest, and Zerubbabel, the represen- 
tative of the king, are mentioned side by side. But these two 
offices are joined in the “Branch,” the tsemach, in one single 
personal unit. They are mounted on one and the same throne, 
and between both the king and the priest, and between their 
offices, there will be perfect peace and undisturbed harmony. 
But there is yet more. We read not only, “There will be 
peace between them,” but, “Counsel of peace shall be between 
them both.” Between both of them counseling is going on 
which has peace as its objective; a plan for peace, or a counsel 
for peace, is in the making. The sense of the statement, then, 
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is: By tsemach, the Priest-King, a plan will be adopted ang 
realized with a view to procuring peace for His people, 
Through both His royal and His priestly activity He brings 
His people the peace of God. As High Priest He wins this 
peace, and as King He divides it among them. This was fy. 
filled when the angels at Christmas time sang, “Peace op 
earth,” and when the Savior repeatedly said to His disciples, 
“Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you,” John 
14:27, and, “These things I have spoken unto you that in 
Me ye might have peace,” John 16:33. For the same reason 
He also greeted His disciples after His resurrection with the 
marvelous greeting, “Peace be unto you,” John 20:19, 21: 
Luke 24: 36. 


“And the crown shall be for Helem, and for Tobijah, and 
for Jedaiah, and for the favor of the son of Zephaniah, for a 
memorial in the Temple of Jehovah,” v.14. After the syn- 
bolical action has been explained, a second item is added. 
The crown was placed upon Joshua only for the reason that 
he prefigured the tsemach and therefore the crown does not 
remain his abiding property, but it is to be preserved in the 
Temple after its use in the symbolical action. The gold and 
the silver which the exiles had sent from Babylon were 
destined for the Temple, and there in the Temple the crown 
is to be a memorial for the men who had brought the gift and 
for the men who had received them hospitably. These men 
are now once more mentioned by name, as in v.10, but at 
the same time there are minor differences which we can not 
discuss here. Either these differences are simply scribal errors 
or minor variations in spelling, parallels for which occur also 
elsewhere. But one point must be mentioned. Luther and 
the Authorized Version understood one of the words, chen, 
as aname. However, this word is here not a proper name, but 
it is an appelative in the usual meaning of the word, namely, 
“favor,” or “grace.” This word refers to the benignness or 
friendliness of Josiah, the son of Zephaniah, which he dis- 
played towards the messengers from Babylon by his hospi- 
tality. We, therefore, render the passage by: “for the grace, 
or favor, of the son of Zephaniah for a memorial.” This hos- 
pitable reception, indeed, is deserving of a lasting memory. 
However, also the preservation of the crown in the Temple 
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has its meaning, a symbolical or prophetical meaning, and 
that is indicated in v. 15. 

“And distant ones will come and build on the temple of 
Jehovah, and ye shall know that Jehovah of Hosts hath sent 
Me unto you. And this shall come to pass, if ye will diligently 
hearken to the voice of Jehovah, your God,” v.15. The emis- 
saries of the exiles came from a great distance with costly 
gifts. That is a significant type of that which is to take place 
in the future on an even grander scale at the time of the 
tsemach. The “distant” are remote people, heathen, who do 
not yet belong to the congregation of Jehovah. They will 
come and take part in the building of the temple which the 
tsemach has begun and make their contribution towards rear- 
ing this glorious structure. For this purpose they will bring 
along their goods and treasures and place them at the disposal 
of the building of the temple. Naturally, these distant ones 
will also be received into the congregation of Jehovah, just 
as the three emissaries, with their treasures, were received 
into the house of Josiah. Thus these events confirm the 
prophecy in Hag. 2:7, that Jehovah will fill His temple with 
the desire, i. e., the treasures, of all nations. The entire passage 
refers to the New Testament era. It prophesies the entrance 
of the heathen into the New Testament Church, an event of 
which Zechariah had already spoken in chapter 2, and of which 
he again spoke later on in chapters 8 and 14. The participa- 
tion in the building consists in this, that the heathen nations 
will permit themselves to be fitted into the sacred structure 
of the New Testament temple as living stones, Eph. 2:22; 
1 Pet. 2:5. From the fulfillment of this type Israel will recog- 
nize that Jehovah has sent him who is speaking. However, 
the one who is speaking is not the Prophet, but, according to 
the text, rather the Angel of Jehovah, the transition from the 
Prophet’s own words to those of the Angel of. Jehovah being 
almost unnoticeable. And thus the entire report of this sym- 
bolical action, and the entire section of the night visions of 
Zechariah, chapters 1—6, closes with an earnest admonition. 
Only then will men participate in the salvation which the 
Prophet foretells if they in truth hearken to the voice of Je- 
hovah. Jehovah has made manifest His will to Israel in the 
Law and in the Prophets. However, he who purposely closes 
his eyes will not see God’s salvation. 
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Without a doubt the Prophet actually carried out this 
symbolical action, though there is no further report about it 
Evidence in this direction is also that the crown was to be 
preserved for a lasting memorial, and Jewish tradition in the 
Talmud expressly reports this fact and mentions the place 
where the crown had hung in the Temple. 


The tsemach, the Branch, has come, and salvation in Him 
is near to all. Christ is High Priest and King at the same 
time and has been crowned as such. He is the High Priest 
and has won salvation; as King He dispenses in His king. 
dom the salvation which He has won. He builds the Temple 
of the Lord, the congregation which He has won by His own 
blood, the one holy Christian Church. And now it is His will 
that we lend our assistance in building this structure. For 
this He has called us. From afar off He has brought us who 
are descendants of formerly heathen nations. We participate 
in building this temple if we fit ourselves into it as spiritual 
building stones; if our Christianity is not only one of words, 
but of power; if we are Christians in deed and truth, ie, 
people who desire to be saved alone through Christ. We 
build His temple when we fit others into this spiritual struc- 
ture, both the near and the far, the white and the black, the 
Chinese and the African, the Jews and the Gentiles. We also 
build His temple if we place our worldly goods into its serv- 
ice, like the pious people who brought gold and silver from 
the captives to Jerusalem for the building of the Temple. 
Their names are entered forever in God’s holy book. Thus 
God appreciates those gifts for His kingdom which are brought 
to Him out of love. They will not be forgotten by Him, even 
though by men they may not be noticed or soon be forgotten. 
They are entered in His book, and this holds good also of the 
smallest gift. The story of the widow who gave her whole 
possession, two mites, about half a cent, eternally has its own 
place in the Bible. However, also larger gifts are welcome to 
Him. He desires them, both gold and silver. And at a time 
when practically no one any longer reckons in mites and 
cents, He expects also such gifts. Blessed people are the 
people of the New Testament! Let us hearken to His Word. 
Let us be truly grateful. 


(To be concluded) 





St. Paul’s Usus Practicus of Holy Baptism 
By JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


It may safely be said that the average Lutheran Christian 
does not think of his Baptism often enough and that the aver- 
age Lutheran pastor does not remind his parishioners often 
enough of the great value and importance of Holy Baptism. 
There are, of course, exceptions, but these only establish the 
rule. If this appears as a rather severe indictment, let the 
reader bear in mind that due grateful appreciation of the 
meaning and blessing of Holy Baptism involves a most weighty 
point in Christian sanctification in which we never become 
perfect and that, because of our perverse Old Adam, we 
Christians, no matter whether we are laymen or clergymen, 
constantly stand in need of direct and unqualified Law preach- 
ing. We need the enlightening Law for progress and increase 
in holiness no less than we need for our sanctification the 
vivifying Gospel. 

Whenever Luther treats the doctrine of Holy Baptism, 
he, on the one hand, consistently points out the high esteem 
in which Baptism should be held by us, and, on the other, he 
deplores the common regrettable disregard of its unique sig- 
nificance for our Christian life. In his Large Catechism he 
writes: “It is of greatest importance that we esteem Baptism 
excellent, glorious, and exalted, for which we contend and 
fight chiefly, because the world is now so full of sects clamor- 
ing that Baptism is an external thing and that external things 
are of no benefit.”1 Luther asks all Christians to regard 
Baptism as a most precious treasure of our Lord, which, as 
he says in his Small Catechism, “works forgiveness of sins, 
delivers from death and the devil, and gives eternal salvation 
to all who believe this, as the words and promises of God 
declare.” He laments the fact that Christians value Baptism 
so little, whereas “hitherto people could consider it a great 
thing when the Pope with his letters and bulls dispensed in- 
dulgences and confirmed altars and churches, solely because 
of the letters and seals.” 2 

There may be a certain justification for Calvinists to 
ignore Holy Baptism as a potent factor in Christian sanc- 


— 


1 Concordia Triglotta, p.733:6 ff. Cf. also 737:21; 739:26; 741:37f. 
2 Concordia Triglotta, p.733:9. 
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tification, for Calvinism does not recognize this Sacrament 
as a means of grace in the Lutheran sense. While Calvinist, 
dogmaticians retain the traditional ecclesiastical term “means 
of grace,” they argue at the same time that Baptism is no 
a means of grace in the sense in which Lutherans use this 
term, for they emphatically deny its efficacy to work regen. 
eration. Strong, a Calvinistic Baptist, perhaps contends most 
forcibly for the proposition “that Baptism cannot be the means 
of regeneration,” but all Calvinists argue in favor of this denial 
with more or less vigor. Since Holy Baptism, according t 
their view, is only a symbol of what the Holy Spirit does 
inwardly without means, the Sacrament, after all, has little 
meaning for the Christian in his life of sanctification, as daily 
he stands in need of comfort and admonition. It is indeed a 
sign of grace, but, after all, only an empty and meaningless 
sign, since it does not at all convey grace to men. 

Roman Catholics might be expected to contend very en- 
thusiastically for Baptism as a meaningful and powerful factor 
toward Christian sanctification, for they stoutly affirm that 
Baptism is a means of grace. The Rev. F. X. Schouppe, S.J, 
for example (to quote a work not commonly known, but one 
which appeared in numerous editions in Europe), ascribes 
to Baptism, in the main, three effects, the second of which is 
gratiae sanctificantis cum virtutibus et donis Spiritus Sancti 
infusio, that is, “the infusion of sanctifying grace with the 
powers and gifts of the Holy Spirit.” * Yet also Schouppe does 
not apply the doctrine of Baptism directly to the sanctification 
of the faithful. This, no doubt, finds its explanation in the 
fact that Romanism assigns the Holy Spirit’s operation toward 
sanctification, which properly belongs to Baptism, to the gratia 
infusa of the Mass and to the virtutes and dona of its addi- 
tional Sacraments, as also to the powers of its Sacramentals. 
Baptism, while highly praised in Roman theology, is, never- 
theless, limited in its efficacy to a rather circumscribed area. 

For Lutherans, who regard Baptism as a means of grace 
in the fullest sense of the term and whose emphasis on its 
efficacy is both strong and consistent, there is no excuse what- 
ever for neglecting its usus practicus for the Christian life of 





3 Cf. Hodge, Syst. Theol., Vol. III, pp.591ff.; Shedd, Dogm. Theol. 
Vol. II, p.574; Strong, Syst. Theol., Vol. III, 946 ff., etc. 

4 Cf. Elementa Theologiae Dogmaticae, Tom. II, p.146. Delhomme 
et Briguet, Editeurs, Paris. 
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sanctification, especially not since Luther has so ably pointed 
out the way in which this should be done. Luther, for in- 
stance (to quote only a few of his many remarks on the point, 
selected quite at random), writes: “There is no greater com- 
fort on earth than Baptism, by which we place ourselves within 
the verdict of grace and mercy, which does not condemn, but 
rather expels sin.”® Or: “If anyone has fallen into sin, he 
should most ardently think of his Baptism, how (in it) God 
has united Himself with him, to forgive him all sins, if he 
(the sinner) desires to struggle against them.”® Or: “Bap- 
tism is the beginning of repentance. As often as you fall into 
sin, have recourse to Baptism; there you again receive the 
Holy Ghost, who will stand by you.” Again: “Baptism leads 
us into a new life on earth; the bread (the Holy Supper) leads 
us through death into eternal life.” ® 

But let these quotations suffice. They show that Luther 
himself esteemed Baptism most highly and applied it diligently 
for comfort and admonition in the Christian life. Some of 
the most consoling words which Luther ever wrote pertain 
to Baptism, as, for example, the following: “Christ has insti- 
tuted Baptism for this reason that He might put on you His 
righteousness, so that His holiness should be yours and like- 
wise His righteousness be yours.” ® 

But it is, above all, from Holy Scripture that we learn the 
most valuable usus practicus of Baptism for our Christian life. 
And here it is chiefly St. Paul who applies this Sacrament for 
that comfort and admonition which Christians in this life of 
sin so greatly need. Strange to say, even the strict Calvinist 
Dr. J. J. Van Oosterzee, in his Christian Dogmatics, takes 
cognizance of this fact when he writes: “The principal source 
of our knowledge of the most ancient Christian doctrine of 
Baptism is Paul, who plainly attached the highest importance 
to this institution of the Lord (italics our own), even though 
he did not consider baptizing his special calling (1 Cor. 
1:17) .” 10 

This certainly is in strange contrast with the verdict of 
modern rationalists, such as the German scholar Holtzmann, 


5 St. Louis Ed., X:2119. § St.L. Ed., X:2121. 7 St. L. Ed., XI:2126. 
8 St. L. Ed., XIX: 443. 9 St. L. Ed., XII: 6. 


10 Christian Dogmatics, Vol.II, p.750. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
New York. 
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of whom Dr. F. Pieper in his Christliche Dogmatik says that 
“his enmity against Christianity misleads him from one logical 
absurdity to another.” ** Among such absurdities, Dr. Pieper 
mentions the assertion of Holtzmann that St. Paul did not 
know of any command of Christ to baptize, since he himself 
did not baptize many persons (1 Cor. 1:14). Another Ger. 
man scholar, Dr. P. Feine, is of the same opinion.” 

We shall not take time to confute this unfounded and 
unwarranted statement, for in 1 Cor. 1:14-17 the Apostle him. 
self explains why at Corinth he had not baptized many and 
why he, under the prevailing circumstances, was grateful 
that he had baptized only the few whom he mentions. 

But let us now pass on to the purpose of this article, which 
is, as stated before; to show how strikingly St. Paul employs 
the doctrine of Baptism for consolation and admonition in the 
Christian’s life. We shall confine ourselves to such passages 
as are outstanding because of their particular scope and clarity, 


1. ROM. 6: 3-4 


Or, do you not know that all of us who were baptized into 
Christ Jesus, were baptized into His death? We were buried, 
therefore, with Him by Baptism into death, in order that, just as 
Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, so 
also we should walk in newness of life. 

This remarkable passage is a most important link in the 
Apostle’s chain of arguments on behalf of sanctification. The 
argumentative “or” closely connects it with the two preceding 
verses, in which the Apostle puts forth the proposition: “We 
dare not sin, for we have died to sin.” This thought again 
follows upon that in v. 20 of chapter 5: “Where sin increased, 
all the more was grace abundant,” which might have sug- 
gested to some the ungodly idea: “Well, then, let us continue 
in sin, in order that grace may abound.” “God forbid!” the 
Apostle cries out in horror at the very mention of it. “No, 
indeed,” he argues, “we have died to sin, so that we cannot live 
in sin any longer.” But now the question might be asked: 
“But have we actually died to sin?” This question St. Paul, 
by way of anticipation, prevents by pointing out to his readers 
that believers in Christ actually have died to sin when they 
were baptized. Of this the Christians at Rome were not 





11 Christliche Dogmatik, III, 298. 12 Neutest. Theo., I, 433 ff. 
13 RE’ XIX, 397. Christliche Dogmatik, ibid. 
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ignorant, so that the Apostle could challenge them with his 
emphatic: “Do you not know?” They evidently had received 
information both with regard to the nature and the effect of 
Baptism and its significance for the Christian life. The Apostle 
here uses his favorite expression “buried into Christ,” which 
denotes entering by Baptism into close union with Him, com- 
ing to belong to Him, so as to be in a sense identified with 
Him.* So also in Matt. 28:19 “to baptize into the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” denotes 
intimate fellowship of the baptized with the Triune God. 
Baptism thus actually joins the baptized believer with the 
Lord. Christ becomes the Lord of the baptized because of 
the very fact that Baptism is an efficacious means of grace, 
which establishes this relation of lordship. It is, therefore, 
not a mere sign or empty ceremony. 

But the Apostle has still more to say on this point, namely, 
[we] “were baptized into His death.” That can mean but one 
thing: We were brought through our Baptism into the fellow- 
ship of His death (so Meyer). Meyer here quotes Theodore 
of Mopsuestia’s statement: “Baptism makes us partakers of 
the death of Christ.” 15 The same thought is expressed by 
Ambrosiaster: “When we are baptized, we die together with 
Christ.” 26 The efficacy of Baptism as a means of grace is, 
therefore, clearly asserted in these words. Through Baptism 
we have fellowship with Christ’s death, and so receive all the 
merits which Christ has procured for all mankind by His 
death and which He now offers freely to all men in the means 
of grace, and especially in Holy Baptism. 

The Apostle continues: “We were buried, therefore, with 
Him by Baptism into death, in order that, just as Christ was 
raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, so also we 
should walk in newness of life.” Those who stress the neces- 
sity of immersion as the only valid form of Baptism on the 
ground that they who are buried are “entirely put under,” 
overlook the fact that the Apostle here merely repeats the 
thought just expressed: “We were baptized into His death.” 
Only he does this in such a way as to give expression to 


14 Cf. Pulpit Commentary; also Meyer’s Commentary on the New 
Testament, sub Rom. 6:3. 

15 Meyer’s Commentary, translated from the fifth edition of the 
German. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1889, p. 230. 


18 Ibid. ' 
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Christ’s burial and resurrection in its special application and 
meaning for us as baptized Christians. The mode of applying 
the water remains an adiaphoron. What is important is the 
power and significance of Baptism here described. The Apos. 
tle’s sequence of thought is this: We were baptized with 
Christ into death. Very well, then, we also were buried with 
Him and arose with Him through the burial of Baptism to 
glory, henceforth not to serve sin, from which we were freed 
by Baptism, but to “live an entirely new life.” 17 

Baptism thus accomplishes in those who are baptized both 
the dying unto sin with Christ and their living unto Christ 
in newness of life. The Pulpit Commentary remarks very 
aptly: “The marked association here and elsewhere of union 
with Christ, so as to die and rise again with Him, with the rite 
of Baptism, supports the orthodox view of that Sacrament 
being not only a signum significans, but a signum efficaz, as 
not only representing, but being a means whereby we receive 
regeneration. The beginning of the new life of believers with 
the power as well as the obligation (italics our own) to lead 
such a life is ever regarded as dating from their Baptism (cf. 
Gal. 3:27; Col. 2:12).”18 It may be added that Weymouth 
very nicely paraphrases the expression “by the glory of the 
Father” with “by the Father’s glorious power,” which indeed 
is its meaning. 

We forego other exegetical and doctrinal remarks to point 
out both the blessed comfort and the earnest admonition that 
lie in the fact that we are baptized Christians. Baptism has 
placed us into fellowship with the Christ who died for us and 
was buried; so it has made us partakers of all merits which 
our precious Lord secured for us by His vicarious death. We 
should, therefore, daily remember our Baptism as the source 
of all our spiritual blessings. This is not said to deny the 
efficacy of the Gospel as such, for Baptism, after all, is nothing 
else than the application of the Gospel to us, the “visible 
Gospel,” which in that form is just as effective as if it were 
preached or read or pondered in the heart. We emphasize 
this here to stress what St. Paul says about Baptism so im- 
pressively in this remarkable passage. 

But for that very reason Baptism also has a most in- 





17 Cf. Weymouth’s New Testament in Modern Speech, sub Rom.6:4. 
18 Sub Rom. 6:4. 
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portant hortatory significance for us who are baptized. Lu- 
ther describes this very well when he writes: “It signifies that 
the old Adam in us should, by daily contrition and repentance, 
be drowned and die with all sins and evil lusts, and, again, a 
new man daily come forth and arise, who shall live before God 
in righteousness and purity forever.” May God ever keep us 
mindful of this important meaning of Baptism for our Chris- 
tian life. 
2. 1 COR. 6:11 


And such some (of you) used to be. But you were washed, 
you were sanctified, you were justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and through the Spirit of our God. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans may be called his “Chris- 
tian Dogmatics.” His First Epistle to the Corinthians has 
been fitly called his “Pastoral Theology.” In Romans, St. Paul 
speaks, at least in the first eleven chapters, as a systematician; 
in First Corinthians he speaks as a pastor, that is, as one in 
charge of souls to be saved. But as in Romans, so also in First 
Corinthians the Apostle uses Holy Baptism both for the com- 
fort and the admonition of his readers. 

Our passage appears in a strange context. A member 
of the congregation at Corinth had committed incest. Instead 
of going into mourning because of this heinous offense, the 
church apparently prided itself on its exemplary moral con- 
dition. St.Paul insists both upon public repentance on the 
part of the church and the excommunication of the manifest 
wicked sinner. Nor was this all. In the same breath with 
the offense of incest he mentions, that of gross injustice per- 
petrated upon church members by other church members and 
the offensive litigations which were the consequence of this 
sin. To this he adds the warning that such gross offenders 
as the unrighteous, licentious, idolaters, adulterers, homo- 
sexuals, thieves, avaricious, drunkards, revilers, and robbers 
will not inherit the kingdom of God. Then very directly and 
with a terrific force he makes the application to his readers: 
“And such some of you used to be.” 

There is no doubt that the pronoun “such” (taita) here, 
as elsewhere in such connections, implies undisguised con- 
tempt. We might fittingly translate it with “such abomina- 
tions,” or as Meyer puts it “such trash.” 1° 


19 Commentary, sub v.11. 
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Not all, of course, at Corinth were “such” (cf. Twés) , for 
some members of the church were of Jewish descent, and 
the Jews, on the whole, abhorred the gross vices of the heathen, 
The imperfect ite deserves a stronger translation than the 
simple “you were”; it expresses a state of long duration. That, 
of course, was now a thing of the past, for a great moral 
change had taken place in those who constituted the Christian 
congregation.”° This change is expressed by the thrice-re. 
peated triumphant “but” (ddAd), which more fittingly might 
be translated with the stronger “however.” The spiritual 
change of the Corinthians is described by three verbs, each 
of which is emphatic. The first is in the middle voice, the 
other two are in the passive. There has been some discussion 
about the question whether or not the Apostle here follows 
a definite ordo salutis, or whether his emphasis is merely on 
the change or cleansing. We believe the order need not be 
questioned, as the interpretation will show. 

The Apostle first says: “You washed yourselves” (dnehov- 
oacte). The middle should not disturb us, since also in other 
places it is used in connection with Holy Baptism (1 Cor. 10:2; 
Acts 22:16). The Commentary of Jamieson, Fausset, and 
Brown suggests the acceptable translation: “You have had 
yourselves washed.” We, of course, wash ourselves in Holy 
Baptism when God Himself there washes us, just as we “con- 
vert ourselves” (in English “turn’”) when God converts us. 
This has been illustrated by the analog: “A ship turns itself 
when the pilot turns it.” The middle, therefore, involves no 
synergism of any kind. The verb, of course, refers to Holy Bap- 
tism, as also commentaries written by Calvinists declare (e.g., 
Meyer, Expositor’s Greek Testament, etc.). The Expositor’s 
Greek Testament refers in substantiation of its reference of 
the verb to Baptism to such passages as Acts 22:16; Col. 3:11f; 
Eph. 5:26 f.; 1 Pet.3:21. St. Paul here speaks of the Baptism 
of adults (such baptized persons at least being in the major- 
ity), and yet he declares that also in their case Holy Baptism 
was an efficacious means of grace, a spiritual washing of 
regeneration. 

The next verb, to describe the change in the Corinthians, 
is: “You were sanctified,” which Meyer here renders: “You 
became holy, from being unholy, as you were, before Baptism.” 





20 Cf. Expositor’s Greek Testament, sub v.11. 
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This is a logical sequence, since regeneration, which is by 
faith in the Gospel of Holy Baptism, also sanctifies. The divine 
act of conversio is followed at once by that of sanctificatio. 
The translation of Weymouth: “You have been consecrated,” 
as also of other older and modern versions, misses the point 
which the Apostle here is trying to make when he contrasts 
the present holiness with the former unholiness of the Cor- 
inthians.”* 

The last verb is: “You were justified,” that is: “You were 
declared righteous,” or as Weymouth well renders it: “You 
have been acquitted.” 'The three divine acts of regeneration, 
sanctification, and justification, of course, are simultaneous 
and therefore coincide. But by mentioning all three of them, 
and that in the emphatic order of the text: “God washed you, 
God made you holy, God declared you righteous,” the Apostle 
shames the Corinthians for their deficit in sanctification after 
the Lord had done such great things for them. The three acts 
here mentioned are opera Dei ad extra, in which all three 
Persons of the Trinity concur. This again demonstrates how 
great was the work which God had wrought in the Corinthians. 
Their spiritual and moral change had taken place in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the Head of the Church, 
through the Holy Spirit, as the acting agent of man’s con- 
version, whose operation, however, is always with the Father 
and the Son. This solemn reference to the Triune God thus 
emphasizes the greatness of God’s saving work at Corinth, 
who in Holy Baptism had sanctified and justified them. 

But let us now study the Apostle’s usus practicus of Holy 
Baptism in this passage. There is comfort here, of course, for 
St.Paul shows the matchless grace of God, active in the 
marvelous transformation of the Corinthian heathen. The 
God of love who wrought this spiritual renovation would cer- 
tainly not forsake them now, even after they had sinned so 
greatly. But the focal point here is the admonition of the 
Apostle. The Corinthians, in their toleration of impurity and 
of unrighteousness, which resulted in litigation and public 
offense, were certainly doing things which were not in agree- 
ment with their lofty status as Christians. St. Paul, therefore, 
desires them to think of their Baptism, with its regeneration, 


21 Cf. also the R.S.V., which often follows Weymouth’s misleading 
translations. 
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sanctification, and justification, in short, with its gracioys 
remission of sins. After having been cleansed, could they 
yet walk in sin, offend God, and imperil their salvation ang 
that of others, by their ungodly conduct? Here indeed js 
much also for us to consider at this time when many regard 
sin so very lightly. 

3. 1 COR. 12:13 


For by one Spirit we were all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Greeks, whether slaves or freemen. 

As the Corinthians misused many other privileges which 
were theirs as Christian converts, so also the charismata which 
the Holy Ghost poured out upon them in a unique and 
abundant manner. Of no other church of that early time do 
we read of such a truly Pentecostal outpouring of Spirit- 
granted gifts as here at Corinth. These Spirit-given gifts, 
which were a part of the Pentecostal miracle and lasted as 
long as the Apostles were alive (though in the majority of 
churches they were not granted), did much to disrupt the 
church, since they caused envy among the vainglorious men- 
bers, who desired especially those gifts that were outstanding 
and enhanced their personal prestige. In the chapter before 
us the Apostle shows the Corinthians, first, that true spiritual 
gifts are found only in genuine Christian converts; secondly, 
that they, despite their diversity, were all granted by the one 
Triune God; and thirdly, that just because of their very 
diversity they were to benefit the one body of Christ, His 
holy Church. The Apostle introduces this last point by show- 
ing that through Holy Baptism the Corinthian church men- 
bers were baptized by the Holy Ghost into that one body, no 
matter of what nationality or what social standing they were. 
This is the punctum saliens in the passage, a very simple truth, 
but as so many other simple points, one of the greatest im- 
portance. 

:. There is no reason to translate the Greek words év évl 
nvevpatt with “in one Spirit,” as does the Roman Catholic 
New Testament and as do others, e. g., the Expositor’s Greek 
Testament. Meyer’s stronger rendering “by means of one 
Spirit,” or Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown’s “through,” express 
the sense very well, for what the Apostle means to show is 
that the Holy Spirit, the Giver of all spiritual gifts, in a special 





22 Cf. sub v. 13. 
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sense (cf. the preceding verses), had united the Corinthians 
by Baptism into the one body of Christ, His holy Church. 
Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown’s Commentary adds the words: 
“The designed effect of Baptism, which is realized when not 
frustrated by the unfaithfulness of man,” which deserve con- 
sideration, since the grace of God, offered in and through 
the means of grace can be resisted. 

When the Apostle says: “We all were baptized,” he, of 
course, has in mind only the true believers and not the mali 
or hypocritae in the congregation, just as we today, when ad- 
dressing our churches in sermons, do this in words which per- 
tain only to true believers, e.g., “Dearly Beloved in Christ 
Jesus,” in Christian love putting the whole for the part. Wey- 
mouth’s translation: “In fact, in one Spirit all of us — whether 
Jews or Greeks, slaves or free men — were baptized to form 
one body,” is a helpful paraphrase of the words. However, 
the xai yao here does not mean “in fact,” but is better trans- 
lated with “for indeed,” as the Expositor’s Greek Testament 
has it. That the verb “we were baptized” here refers to Holy 
Baptism, is clear from its juxtaposition with Holy Communion, 
of which the Apostle speaks immediately. Meyer is right 
when he says that the verb here should not be taken trop- 
ically, as many, whom he mentions, actually do, but that it 
means actual Baptism. The “one body,” of course, is not the 
local congregation, but the Una Sancta, made up of all true be- 
lievers in Christ, or of God’s elect saints, who are called from 
Jews and Greeks, slaves and free men, as God chooses them 
according to His voluntas beneplaciti. 

Here, then, the Apostle once more professes the efficacy 
of Holy Baptism as a means of grace. Baptism does something 
It makes us members of the one body of Christ, the congregatio 
sanctorum. This it does through the Holy Ghost, who by the 
Gospel in Baptism works or strengthens faith in the baptized 
and thus makes us members of the Una Sancta. All this it 
does to the glory of God and the good of the Church of Christ. 
Through Baptism we have faith, and with faith, remission of 
sins; but through faith we also have spiritual gifts for service. 
While Holy Baptism thus comforts us, it also admonishes us; 
for, first, it reminds us of the one body into which we have 
been baptized, so that there should not be any. schism or 
division in the ecclesia visibilis, but all members should work 
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with all their might toward keeping or preserving the oy. 
ward union of all baptized Christians by bringing the erring 
into the true unity of faith. 


In the second place, our Baptism reminds us of the valy. 
able service which we must render to God and His Church 
with the gifts which we have received, be they great or small, 
conspicuous or obscure. The one Baptism calls for unitedness 
in confession and in ministering, the one-talent Christian doing 
what he can; the two-talent believer doing more; the five. 
talent and the ten-talent Christians working still harder, keep. 
ing in mind that the more there is given them, the more also 
there will be asked of them. We certainly have every reason 
in the world to consider this important lesson in connection 
with our Baptism and to keep in mind this holy Sacrament 
to the end that we may become more truly one in faith and 
confession and serve one another with the gifts which God has 
given us. 

4. GAL. 3: 26-27 


For you all are children of God through faith in Christ Jesus; 
for all of you who were baptized into Christ clothed yourselves 
with Christ.?8 

While expounding the Apostle’s meaningful passages in 
which he so masterfully applies Holy Baptism to all sorts of 
conditions of the Christian life by way of comfort and ad- 
monition, the exegete’s fingers fairly itch to dig down more 
deeply into all the problems of context and text for the full 
elucidation of the sacred Scripture words. But this article 
is to interest our readers in the great subject which it treats, 
and not to depict to them all the details of isagogics and 
exegesis. Let us, therefore, consider St. Paul’s usus practicus 
of Holy Baptism also of this passage. 

The Galatian problem was not like that of the Corinthian 
church. It was rather that of the antithesis between salvation 
by works or by faith, between salvation by the Law or by the 
Gospel. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians may fitly be called 
his “great Polemic” on behalf of salvation by grace through 
faith in Christ Jesus without the deeds of the Law. In the 
chapter from which our passage was taken, he shows his 
readers that the Law cannot save, for it only demands and 





23 This translation follows partly the Roman Catholic, partly Wey- 
mouth’s New Testament. 
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condemns. Abraham was saved by faith without the deeds 
of the Law, and all who with the patriarch believe in Christ 
as their Savior are his true children. The Law of Moses was 
indeed given to Israel four hundred and thirty years after the 
promise was made to Abraham concerning Christ, not, how- 
ever, to annul that promise, but to emphasize sin, until Christ 
should come. It was to serve as Israel’s schoolmaster to bring 
it unto Christ that it might be justified by faith, But now 
since Christ has come, as the Apostle argues triumphantly, 
we are no longer under the schoolmaster, the Law, “for [now] 
you all are children of God through faith in Christ Jesus; for 
all of you who were baptized into Christ, clothed yourselves 
with Christ.” Such is this glorious text, considered in its 
context. 

The sudden change from the “we” in v. 25 to the abrupt 
“you” in v.26 gives the Apostle’s statement in vv. 22-25 a 
“more trenchant force” as applying to those whose spiritual 
difficulties he is now dealing with (cf. 1 Thess. 5:5).”°4 The 
“all” (xavtes) gives expression to the all-inclusive dynamic 
of faith: it saves all who believe, Jews as well as Greeks. All 
are children of God, as Abraham was a child of God by faith, 
who believe in Christ. And now comes the motivation: “For 
all of you who were baptized into Christ clothed yourselves 
with Christ.” We need not repeat what we said before about 
the meaning of “to baptize into Christ,” that is, into fellow- 
ship with Him, so that the baptized have participation in His 
righteousness. Goodspeed very nicely translates the phrase 
“into Christ” with “into union with Christ,” which indeed is 
the sense of the phrase.2® 

To those who deny that Baptism is an efficacious means 
of grace it must sound very strange indeed that the Apostle 
now argues: “All of you who were baptized into Christ clothed 
yourselves with Christ.” The meaning of the verb évedvoaot 
is “to clothe oneself,” or, more simply, “to put on,” sc., as a 
garment. Luther in his Commentary on Galatians, says very 
aptly: “To put on Christ may be understood in two ways, ac- 
cording to the Law and according to the Gospel. According 
to the Law, as in Rom. 13:14: ‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus 


% So the Pulpit Commentary. 


25 Cf. The Complete Bible, Smith-Goodspeed. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1939. 
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Christ,’ . . . means to follow the example of Christ. To put 
on Christ according to the Gospel means to clothe oneself with 
the righteousness, wisdom, power, life, and spirit of Christ 
By nature we are clad in the garb of Adam. This garb Pay] 
likes to call ‘the old man.’ Before we can become the children 
of God, this old man must be put off.... But God makes it 
simple. He clothes us with the righteousness of Christ by 
means of Baptism. ... With this change of garments a new 
birth, a new life stirs in us. New affections toward God 
spring up in the heart. New determinations affect our will, 
All this is to put on Christ according to the Gospel.” 

Baptism thus is a means of grace by which we put on the 
garments of Christ’s merits for our justification and salvation. 
Nor can it be in doubt as to how this is done, for when the 
Apostle says in the preceding verse: “You are children through 
faith in Christ Jesus” and brings this into close connection with 
Baptism, his meaning cannot be otherwise than that Baptism 
itself engenders such faith. It has been argued that while 
Scripture says: “We are born again of water and the Spirit’; 
and: “Baptism is a washing of regeneration,” and the like, it 
never ascribes the creation of faith to Baptism. But certainly 
St. Paul does so here. In addition, when he says that through 
Baptism we put on Christ, that includes also faith as the 
means by which we put Him on.?? 

What a wonderful practical use of the Holy Baptism we, 
then, have in this passage! Baptism comforts us. In Baptism 
we put on Christ and all His merits. We are children of God 
through the very faith which Baptism engenders. But here 
also we find earnest admonitions, for if what the Apostle has 
said is true, then we must not go back to the Ceremonial Laws 
of Moses to seek in them salvation. Nor must we trust in the 
works of the Moral Law to have salvation. The Law has 
nothing to do with our salvation. It cannot save us. We are 
saved by faith alone, as this faith is engendered or strength- 
ened in us through Baptism. How greatly, therefore, St. Paul 
values Baptism, yet, not simply St. Paul, but the Holy Spirit 
who speaks through the inspired Apostle. 





26 A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians by Martin 
Luther. A new and abridged translation by Dr. Theodore Graebner. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

27 For évdveota cf. the International Critical Commentary. Scrib- 
ner’s, New York, 1920. The Epistle to the Galatians, sub 3:27. 
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5. EPH. 4:5 

One Lord, one faith, one Baptism... . 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians contains, in its first 
part, the glorious doctrine of God’s redemption through Christ 
Jesus and, in its second part, earnest admonitions to stead- 
fastness, prayerfulness, and vigilance in the Christian life.*® 

The special admonition of the Apostle which precedes 
our brief text aims at the preservation of the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace (v.3). Moffatt paraphrases the 
verse as follows: “. . . zealous in love to preserve the unity of 
the Spirit by binding peace upon yourselves.” °° That makes 
good sense. The New Testament with Notes gives this simple, 
but comprehensive meaning of the verse: “Be united in 
affection and live in peace according to the leading of the 
Holy Spirit.” °° 

But the verse really says more than that. In the first 
place, the Authorized Version reading “endeavoring” only 
weakly translates the Greek onxoviddCovtes, which properly 
means “to give diligence to,” “earnestly to strive.” Luther’s: 
“Seid fleissig” is better than the rendering of the King James 
Version. St. Paul does not say: “Exert yourselves to establish 
the unity of the Spirit,” but: “Exert yourselves to preserve 
with watchful care what the Holy Spirit has already estab- 
lished. The genitive “of the Spirit (tod xvevpatoc) is that of 
the originating cause.*1_ The unity which the Spirit has 
created, should be preserved by means of the bond of peace. 
Bengel pithily says: “That is love, for it is this by which peace 
is preserved (Col. 3:14-15).” *° 

Stoeckhardt writes: “Peace should be the bond which 
unites the members of the Church. Christians preserve among 
themselves peace only then when they exercise toward one 
another humility, kindness, long-suffering, patience. These 
are virtues of love and peace.” 3% 


2 Cf. New Testament with Notes. Concordia Publishing House, 
St.Louis, Mo., sub Introduction to St.Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 

29 The Bible. A New Translation by James Moffatt. Harper and 
Bros. New York, 1934. 

30 Sub v. 4. 

31 So the Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

32 Dr. J. A. Bengel’s Gnomon oder Zeiger des Neuen Testaments. 
Verlag von W. Paulus, 1854; sub v. 3. 

3G. Stoeckhardt, Kommentar ueber den Brief Pauli an die 
Epheser. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 1910, p. 176. 
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Very beautifully the Pulpit Commentary writes: “The 
unity of the Spirit is equivalent to the unity of which the 
Spirit is the Author. In all in whom He works savingly 
(sic?), the Spirit produces a certain oneness in faith, in re. 
pentance, in knowledge, in their views of sin, grace, Christ 
the world, etc. This oneness exists, and cannot but exist, 
even when Christians are not careful of it, but the manifesta. 
tion of it is lost; it seems to the world as if there is no such 
oneness. ‘Many men, many minds,’ says the world, when 
believers differ much and contend much and are at no pains 
to preserve and manifest the unity wrought by the Spirit. It is 
due to the Spirit as well as to the interests of the kingdom of 
God that the unity of the Spirit be maintained in the bond 
of peace.” 34 The Pulpit Commentary is right when it includes 
in the unity of the Spirit also the unity of doctrine and con- 
fession, for that is the foremost fruit of the Holy Spirit, with- 
out which there can be no true unity among Christians. 

The interesting point about the Apostle’s discussion of the 
Spirit is its motivation and unfolding in vv. 4 and 5. We are 
concerned in this present article merely with the “one Bap- 
tism,” of which the Apostle speaks in v.5. There is but one 
Christian Baptism, by which the unity of the Spirit, of which 
the Apostle speaks, is both established and preserved. All true 
believers are one because of the unity of faith, by which they 
are members of the Una Sancta. By faith, engendered in 
Baptism, they are one body, one spiritual union in Christ, and 
have but one hope, namely, that of salvation in Christ, even 
as they serve only one Lord in the one true faith. This re- 
markable emphasis on the oneness of all believers in Christ 
by the Apostle is glorious, and it should so be understood and 
remembered by all Christians at all times. Christians should 
not depart from the one Lord and the one faith, but keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, because they have 
been regenerated and implanted into the one body of the Una 
Sancta by Holy Baptism. Baptism admonishes them to be 
true to the one Lord and one faith, but it exhorts them also 
to be eager to preserve the oneness which the Holy Ghost has 
established through the washing of regeneration. Holy Bap- 

tism thus has a far-reaching significance. It is of sublime 
importance; for as Christians have been made one in Christ 


34 Sub Eph. 4:3. 
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by Holy Baptism, so also they should remain one in Him by 
always applying the power of their Baptism. If they do this, 
then all false doctrine, all wrangling, all envy and strife must 
cease. There will be peace and love. May God grant that we 
today may so use our Baptism to His glory and the good of 


His Church. 
6. EPH. 5: 25-28 


Husbands, love your wives, as Christ loved the Church and 
gave Himself for it; that He might sanctify it, having cleansed it 
with the washing of water by the Word; that He might present 
to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing, but that it might be holy and without blemish. Even 
so husbands should love their wives as their own bodies. 

There is such sweet winsomeness in this often-quoted 
passage that it easily becomes a part of the Christian’s daily 
spiritual nurture. The hortatory purpose of the passage is 
clear. The Apostle admonishes Christian husbands to love 
their wives; and the pattern of their love toward their wives 
is the supreme, perfect love of Christ, who so loved the 
Church that He gave Himself for it. There was nothing in 
the elect that made them worthy of this love. They were 
filthy and polluted by sin. But Christ died for them out of 
His great love, that He might sanctify His Church, after hav- 
ing cleansed it with the washing of water by the Word, so that 
on His glorious wedding day in eternity He might present to 
Himself a perfect Church without spot or wrinkle or any 
other imperfection, but a Church holy and without blemish. 
Just so, the Apostle says, should men love their wives. 

The question remains what does the Apostle mean by the 
phrase “with the washing of water by the Word”? The Pulpit 
Commentary writes: “There is no express allusion to Baptism, 
1) hovte@ tov tdatos is explained by év Oypatt, ‘the Word’ 
being the great sanctifying medium and Baptism a figure 
(1 Pet.3:21).” Thus commentaries, written by different au- 
thors, often contradict themselves, as we perceive when we 
study the Pulpit Commentary on the exposition of other texts 
treating Baptism. Meyer is correct when he writes: “to 
lovte@ tov datos (genitive materiae, of material) denotes the 
well-known bath of water xat’ 2Eoyyv, ‘preeminently,’ which 
is administered by Baptism. We thus have here not simply 
an allusion to Baptism (so Grotius and others), but a designa- 
tion of the same (cf. Tit.3:5; 1 Cor.6:11) and an allusion to 


28 
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the bath of the bride before the wedding day.” He is right 
also when he says that 67jya here is the Gospel, td diya tik 
niotews, Rom. 10:8; cf. v.17; Eph.6:17; Heb. 6:5, and that 
it here stands without an article, because, denoting the word 
xat’ éEoynv “preeminently,” it could be treated as a proper 
noun, such as vouos, yaots and the like.” ** 

About the meaning of Ojjya in the sense of the Gospel 
there can be no doubt, not only because of the references 
which Meyer quotes, but chiefly because it is not the nature 
of the Law to wash away sins. The Law only condemns; it 
does not forgive sins, while the Gospel properly is the glad 
tidings of God’s gracious forgiveness of sins for Christ’s sake, 
which both announces forgiveness and works forgiveness of 
sins. We have, then, in this remarkable passage, in clear, 
unmistakable language, the sublime truth that Baptism is the 
means of grace by which Christ in His matchless love sanc- 
tifies and cleanses His Church through the Gospel promise 
which is connected with Holy Baptism. The appeal to Bap- 
tism at this place, where the Apostle desires to move the Chris- 
tian husbands at Ephesus to love their wives, is as meaningful 
as it is weighty. Out of pure love Christ gave Himself for us, 
and out of pure love He cleansed us in Holy Baptism by His 
precious Gospel promise of remission of sins in the Sacra- 
ment. Should this love not move us to love others, especially 
those who are of our own household? If it is said that the 
Apostle’s motivation for a love so plain as that between hus- 
band and wife is too lofty and therefore not fitting, let the 
objector remember that Christ uses the very relation of hus- 
band and wife, or that of marriage, to symbolize the intimate 
union between Himself and His Church. The usus practicus 
of Baptism, therefore, is most fitting, and should be remen- 
bered by us whose hearts are so easily filled with envy, hatred, 
suspicion, and other sins, in consequence of which homes are 
broken up, to the great harm of Church and State. Let Chris- 
tian husbands and wives bear in mind that they have been 
sanctified and cleansed by the Spirit of Christ in Holy Bap- 
tism and that, therefore, they are equally heirs of eternal life 
in their Savior. If this usus practicus of Baptism would be 
heeded more than it actually is, there would be no unhappy 
homes in Christendom. 


35 Commentary, sub 5:26. 
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7. COL. 2: 11-12 


In whom also you were circumcised with a circumcision not 
made by hand, by the putting off of the body of the flesh in the 
circumcision of Christ, you having been buried with him in Bap- 
tism, in which you were also raised with Him through the faith of 
the working of God, who raised Him from the dead. 

The Christians at Colosse were in danger of falling away 
from Christ as their divine Redeemer. Heretical teachers had 
appeared in their midst with teachings that were opposed to 
those which St. Paul had proclaimed in Asia Minor. We can- 
not here discuss the nature of the heresies that troubled the 
church at Colosse, but it was such as rendered it necessary 
for the Apostle to restate in very definite and emphatic terms 
the glorious doctrine of Christ’s person and work. To this he 
devoted chapters 1:1—2:3. With ch. 2:4 ff. follows a polemical 
part, in which the Apostle glorifies Christ and warns the 
Colossians against the false prophets that troubled them. 

In vv. 11 and 12 the Apostle shows his readers the blessed 
work of sanctification which Christ had performed in them. 
In Christ they were circumcised with a new circumcision, 
which was not made by priests, as was that of the Old Testa- 
ment. But Christ’s circumcision was, nevertheless, a putting 
off of flesh, not indeed of the physical foreskin, but of their 
sins; for in Baptism, which is the true circumcision of Christ, 
they were buried with their Lord and in it they also were 
raised with Him through faith in the working of God, who 
raised Christ from the dead. This, in a few simple words, is 
what the Apostle tells the Colossians in vv.11 and 12. It is 
in part a repetition of what he says in Rom. 6: 3-4. 

There are a number of important things, which the Apostle 
here says of Baptism. In the first place, Baptism has followed 
the Old Testament Sacrament of circumcision. That is im- 
portant for arguing the validity of Paedobaptism. In the 
second place, Baptism, the true circumcision of Christ, does 
something very valuable to the baptized: it puts off the body 
of his flesh, that is, it cleanses him from sin. While the read- 
ing of the Authorized Version “of the sins” of the flesh is not 
warranted on the basis of the best texts, just that is what 
the words “by the putting off of the body of the flesh” mean. 
In the third place, the Apostle shows his readers how in Bap- 
tism the body of the flesh is put off; for in it the baptized 
person is buried with Christ and raised again with Him. That 
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is accomplished through faith, which, as is implied, is ep. 
gendered in Baptism. In the fourth place, the saving faith 
of Holy Baptism has for its object the working of God, who 
raised Christ from the dead. It implicitly trusts in all tha 
God has done for our salvation by giving His beloved Soy 
into death for our sins and by raising Him from the dead in 
glory. The foundation of the saving faith that is created in 
Baptism is thus the crucified and risen Christ, or the Gospel 
of Christ’s vicarious death and resurrection. 

The discussion of the details of the Greek text would re 
quire so much time that we forego it, leaving this very pleasant 
and attractive task to the reader. What we are chiefly inter. 
ested in is the great value which St. Paul here places on 
Baptism in connection with his defense of the person and 
work of Christ. Holy Baptism is Christ’s ordained spiritual 
circumcision of the New Testament. It removes sin. It creates 
faith in us. It makes us able to walk in newness of life. Hence 
it is of the utmost importance for our salvation. If anyone 
surrenders the doctrine of Christ’s person and work, there can 
be no true Baptism, and so there can be no cleansing from 
sin by Baptism. Holy Baptism, therefore, because of its very 
salvation value prompts us to be true to Christ and His Word. 
If we give up Baptism, we give up Christ; and if we give up 
Christ, we give up Baptism and all that it gives and profits. 
The doctrines of the Gospel form a chain in which each is a 
link. If one link breaks, then the whole chain is damaged. 
True faithfulness to the doctrines of Holy Scripture is, there- 
for, a most important thing. It is of interest, then, that here 
the Apostle makes practical use of Holy Baptism as a most 
valuable point in his polemics against heretics, in particular, 
as a powerful argument for Christians to remain steadfast in 
the Christian faith. 

8. TIT. 3:4-8 


But when the goodness and kindness of God, our Savior, ap- 
peared, He saved us, not because of deeds which we did in right- 
eousness, but according to His own mercy, by the washing of 
regeneration and renewal of the Holy Ghost, which He poured 
out upon us richly through Jesus Christ, our Savior, in order that, 
having been justified by His grace, we might become heirs accord- 
ing to the hope of eternal life. Dependable is the Word. 


Here the doctrine of Holy Baptism appears among the 
fundamentals which St. Paul desires that His spiritual son, 
Titus, should teach over against the erring, groping heathen 
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among whom he labored on idolatrous Crete. The Apostle did 
not hold the Cretans in high esteem, as v.3 shows. He de- 
scribes the Christians in their former state while they still 
were heathen, as foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers 
lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, and 
hating one another. Certainly, not a very attractive picture 
of heathen living in their unconverted state. But now a 
change had taken place. The friendliness and philanthropy 
of God, our Savior, had appeared. And the friendly, philan- 
thropic Savior had saved us, not because of any good works 
which we sinners had done, but moved by His mercy toward 
us fallen and condemned creatures. And He saved us by 
the washing of regeneration and renewal of the Holy Ghost, 
that is, by the washing through which the Holy Ghost regen- 
erates and renews us. This regenerating, renewing washing 
of the Holy Ghost was poured out upon us richly through Jesus 
Christ, our Savior, who merited grace and forgiveness for us. 
The purpose of this rich outpouring of the cleansing, sanc- 
tifying washing was that we, the baptized, should be justified 
by grace and made heirs according to the hope (in the promise) 
of eternal life. And this precious Word, this great Gospel 
message, the Apostle adds, is certainly true. 

This striking passage is so rich in content that it deserves 
an article of its own in which to discuss all its grammatical 
and theological elements. But for our purpose only one thing 
matters, namely: Does St. Paul here speak of Baptism, and 
does he intend to say that it is a washing of regeneration and 
renewal of the Holy Ghost? The words, clear as daylight, 
say just that. Those who deny it, must resort to all manner 
of distorting and perverting the text to make it say what they 
wish it to say. Meyer writes: “The means by which the saving 
is effected are set forth in the words: 81d (tod) Aovtood. .. . 
The expression 1d Aovtodv madwyseveciac has been very arbi- 
trarily interpreted by some expositors, some taking Aovtodév 
as a figurative name for the regeneratio itself, or for the 
praedicatio evangelii, or for the Holy Spirit, or for the abun- 
dant imparting of the Spirit. From Eph. 5:26 it is clear that 
it can mean nothing else than Baptism; compare, too, Heb. 
10:23; 1 Cor.6:11; Acts 22:16.” 36 

The Commentary of Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown quotes 


36 Commentary, sub v. 5. 
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Calvin on the verse, who writes: “The Apostles are wont to 
draw an argument from the Sacraments to prove the thing 
therein signified, because it ought to be a recognized principle 
among the godly, that God does not mark us with empty signs, 
but by His power inwardly makes good what He demonstrates 
by the outward sign. Wherefore Baptism is congruously and 
truly called the laver of regeneration. We must connect the 
sign and the thing signified, so as not to make the sign empty 
and ineffectual; and yet not, for the sake of honoring the sign, 
to detract from the Holy Spirit what is peculiarly His.” For 
one thing, that does not make sense; for another, it means: 
“TI simply refuse to believe what the clear words of Scripture 
say.” Charles Hodge, closely following John Calvin, fights 
with might and main against “baptismal regeneration” and 
reaches the following conclusion, which he endeavors to prove: 
“There are, however, strong reasons for denying that here is 
any reference to Baptism as an external rite in this passage.” * 

The Pulpit Commentary very aptly writes: “ “Through the 
washing of regeneration.’... Here we have the means through 
or by which God’s mercy saves us. The washing or rather 
laver of regeneration (Aovtedv) — found elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in Eph. 5:26 in exactly the same connection — 
is the laver or bath in which the washing takes place. The 
nature or quality of this bath is described by the words ‘of 
regeneration’ (tij¢ wadwyeveociac); elsewhere [found] in the 
New Testament only in Matt. 19:28, where it seems rather to 
mean the great restoration of humanity at the second advent... 
madwyevecia, therefore, very fitly describes the new birth in 
Holy Baptism, when the believer is put into possession of a 
new spiritual life, a new nature, and a new inheritance of 
glory. And the laver of Baptism is called ‘the laver of regen- 
eration,’ because it is the ordained means by or through which 
regeneration is obtained. ‘And renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ 
. .. This renewal is the work of the Holy Ghost in the new 
birth, when men are ‘born again’ of the Spirit (John 3:5). 
It is evidently parallel with the xoAwyevecia.” 38 

This may suffice to establish the sense of the words in 
question. To us it is important in this article that here St. Paul 
describes Baptism as the means by which the Holy Ghost 





37 Syst. Theol., III, p. 596. 
38 Sub v. 5. 
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regenerates and renews, and this in a connection in which 
He speaks in terms of purest Gospel grace. The passage .is 
full of the sweetest Gospel terms, such as “kindness, love, 
Savior, mercy, saved, grace, heirs according to the hope of 
eternal life, faithful saying.” Baptism, therefore, is itself the 
purest Gospel, in which not we do anything to please God and 
thus merit salvation, but in which God performs wonders of 
mercy in us. And again, there is admonition here, too, for as 
the Apostle tells Titus, among the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian faith the doctrine of the Holy Baptism must be held and 
defended against all heretics. Just as little as we may give 
up the sola gratia, just so little dare we give up the doctrine 
of regeneration by God’s appointed means of grace, in par- 
ticular, by Holy Baptism. The admonition that comes to us 
in this passage is, therefore, to hold to the precious Gospel 
message of salvation by grace through faith in the means 
of grace. 

And so the Apostle’s usus practicus of Holy Baptism is to 
give comfort to his readers and to apply to them the much 
needed admonition for holiness of life, as also for faithfulness 
in adhering to the pure doctrine of God’s Word. In view of 
this it is to be regretted that Christians commonly think so 
little of their Baptism. Is not the carelessness, indifference, 
worldliness, formalism, and externalism, as well as the dis- 
graceful neglect of God’s Word, largely the consequence of 
such contempt for Baptism? The ancient rule reads: Con- 
temptus Baptismi damnat. May God graciously keep us from 
contempt for this holy Sacrament. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Homiletics 





The Nassau Pericopes 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Matt. 18:7-9 


The Text and the Day. — All the Propers for this Sunday 
stress the need of spiritual grace and the new life in Christ, 
This text describes this life surmounting one of the chief 
handicaps, and the blocks for effective living toward others, 
This sermon will be preached on July 4; it should not be 
necessary, except by way of illustrations from life in the na- 
tion and the community, to make concessions to the civic 
significance of the day. 


Notes on Meaning. — The text is part of a discussion of 
the attitude of love and concern which a Christian should have 
for the believer and his spiritual life. The Savior had made 
a child the representative of the believers — representative in 
humble faith and in need of tender care. “Offenses” are 
actions opposed to “receiving” a believer and caring for his 
spiritual need (v.5); they are actions by which the faith and 
life is hampered and destroyed rather than sustained and pro- 
duced. The text does not specify what such deeds are. The 
context intimates that they spring from pride (v.1), and the 
text that they have their origin in the human flesh acting 
without the control of God (vv.8-9). The offending in- 
dividual has thus himself succumbed to the ravages of sin. 
Cf. 1 John 2:16. The result of offense is woe: the life of God 
is cut off from man and from the individual who should have 
communicated it to men; thus he brings the wrath of God 
upon himself. 


Preaching Pitfalls.— Obviously the preacher will not 
lapse into a faulty asceticism on the basis of vv. 8 and 9. These 
verses are a parallel to 1 Cor. 9: 25-27. — Note that “offense” 
does not mean “being offended.” 

Preaching Emphases.— The emphasis of the context 
should not be lost, also in this section. This text stresses the 
problem of facing and meeting the obstacles to proper con- 
cern for the believer and the needy soul. 
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Preaching Problem and Goal. — The fault to be remedied 
is the pride and apathy which causes the individual to lose 
concern for the Christian brother and for souls in general. 
The goal is the more active love and forethought, the true 
concern, arising from the life of the Spirit and the atonement 
of Christ, for the faith and life of others. 


Outline: 
OVERCOMING OFFENSE AND GROWING IN CARE 
FOR THE FAITH OF OTHERS 
L. The Christian is in the world for the sake of others. 
His primary concern is always the other, his effort to 
help him physically and spiritually. Cf. Phil. 2. 


. In this program the Christian faces obstacles and 
temptations to offend. 
A. The nature of these obstacles: pride and apathy 
of the flesh. 
B. The result of the offense, or cause of sin, thus 
created: sin and spiritual loss of the other; woe of 
God for self. 


III. The Christian therefore carries out a continuous pro- 
gram of avoiding offense. 

A. Overcoming the fleshly pride and unconcern which 
allow the needy soul to languish. 

B. Growing in the grace of God and love for men, 
through Christ and the means of grace, so that the 
fight against the flesh is victorious and the supply 
of life to the brother constant. 

RIcHARD R. CAEMMERER 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Marr. 14: 14-23 


The Text and the Day. — The Propers for the day point to 
our heavenly Father as the good and gracious Provider. From 
Him we receive abundantly all those gifts which are good 
for us. He guards us from things which would prove hurtful. 
Praise God for the many good gifts which He has bestowed 
upon us. 
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Notes on Meaning. — V.14: “And He had compassion op 
them” has the meaning that the Lord’s pity not only was 
directed at the multitude, but was actually resting on them, 
V.15: “evening” refers to the first of two evenings reckoned 
by the Jews. The first commenced about the 9th hour and 
lasted until the 12th hour. The second evening commenced 
about 6 P.M. and lasted for approximately 40 minutes, The 
second evening is referred to in verse 23. V.16: “give ye” — 
Jesus commands His disciples to feed the multitude. They im- 
mediately went about carrying out His command. They then 
realized how helpless they really were. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — There is a definite danger that God's 
gracious providing of earthly goods be overstressed. The 
hearer may be led to think that Christ’s work here on earth 
consisted mainly in providing for man’s earthly wants. The 
hearer may get the impression that he must give up all earthly 
goods in order to be a Christian. The text proves otherwise. 

Preaching Emphasis. — The Gospel must be added. Christ 
by this miracle showed Himself as the Bread of Life. Cf. 
John 6. This refers not only to the supplying of earthly wants, 
but also to the feeding of our souls. The great need is to 
follow Jesus so that we might be spiritually nourished. 

Problem and Goal. — Recognize the fact that all good gifts 
come from our Father in heaven through Christ. Cf. Fourth 
Petition. We are worthy of none of the things which we 
receive. Therefore we should not attempt to take credit for 
them. We should receive all these good gifts with thanks- 
giving. 

Outline: 

FOLLOW CHRIST 


I. Because He furnishes His followers with wonderful 
heavenly gifts, which more than cover all earthly losses. 
A. Non-followers: 

1. They have a warped sense of values. 
2. They treasure what they can see and grasp. 


3. They grieve when they lose their earthly treas- 
ures. 


B. The followers: 
1. They have a true sense of values. 
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2. The heavenly treasures of the Gospel are their 
choicest possessions. 


3. Having these they are fully content. 


Il. Because He provides His followers with all necessities 
of life. 
A. Following Christ, the 5,000 found their earthly 
needs supplied. 
B. Following Christ, we shall not want. (He who re- 
deemed our souls will surely provide for our 
bodies. ) Rosert G. HEYNE 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Mart. 7: 24-27 


The Text and the Day. — This text is the continuation of 
the Gospel for the day and is woven together with it by “there- 
fore,” v.24. It reiterates and stresses, in the bold imagery of 
a simile, the declaration in v.21. The thought of the text is 
reflected in the Collect, its imagery in the Gradual. 


Notes on Meaning. — Compare parallel passage Luke 6: 


47-49. The text is the conclusion of the Sermon on the 
Mount — impressive, powerful. Hence “these sayings of Mine” 
refers not merely to the passage immediately preceding the 
text, but to the entire Sermon on the Mount. Note that this 
sermon was addressed to the multitudes which followed Jesus, 
primarily, it seems, to His disciples, Matt. 5:1-2. It empha- 
sizes the fact that it is not enough to hear the Word of God. 
“Doing” dare not be restricted to keeping the Commandments, 
but includes believing in Jesus as our Savior, John 6:40. The 
rain, floods, and winds refer principally, but apparently not 
only, to the Last Judgment, v. 22. 

Preaching Pitfalls. —It would be a mistake to use this 
text for preaching on “The Two Foundations,” because the 
simile compares the builder who lays a solid foundation on 
bedrock with a man who tries to erect a house without lay- 
ing any foundation at all.— A theme concentrating on the 
storms of life would miss the intended lesson of the text. — 
Guard against the omission of the Gospel. In the first place, 
the Sermon on the Mount presupposes the acceptance of Jesus 
as the Christ; in the second place, believing in Christ is in- 
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cluded in “heareth these sayings of Mine and doeth them,” 
v. 24. 


Preaching Emphases.— The great emphasis of the text 
is upon doing the will of God. Merely hearing the Word and 
understanding it will not suffice. Neither will a perfunctory 
worship of God, v. 21, nor apparently pious activities adorned 
by the use of His name, vv. 22-23. There must be (1) hearing 
the Word; (2) acceptance of Jesus as Savior; (3) the con. 
scientious building of Christian character and life as a fruit 
of faith, in accordance with the Word and patterned after 
Jesus. 


Problem and Goal. — Members of our congregations, espe- 
cially those who grew up in the Church, are apt to be very 
complacent and unconcerned about their spiritual welfare or 
the kind of life they lead, because they belong to a church, 
The preacher himself is not immune in this respect. Hence 
Christians need the constant reminder that Christianity is 
not merely an affiliation with a visible organization, but a way 
of life growing out of faith in Christ. 


Outline: 


WHAT MUST WE DO TO BUILD SECURELY FOR TIME 
AND ETERNITY? 


I. Hear the Word of God. 
A. Word the Foundation: Law and Gospel. 


B. Hearing the Word is essential also for Christians. 
Purpose: Edification. 


II. Cling to Christ as our Savior. 


A. Unscriptural conception of doing the will of God: 
Salvation by works. 


B. But doing the will of God implies, above all, be- 
lieving in Jesus as our Savior. 


III. Cultivate the Christian way of life. 
A. Character (Christian virtues) . 
B. Conduct (Christian works). E. J. FRIEDRICH 
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NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Marr. 25: 14-30 


The Text and the Day. — Our text is one of three parables, 
Matt. 24:45—25:30. “The first deals with both faithfulness 
and wisdom, the second with wisdom alone, and the third, 
our text, with faithfulness alone.” These parables are a part 
of our Lord’s discourse on His Parousia and His admonitions 
to be ready for His coming at the end of all things. Our 
text is in keeping with the standard Gospel lesson for the 
day, Luke 16:1-9, which stresses faithfulness in the steward- 
ship of money and property in view of eternity. 

Notes on Meaning. — Vv. 14-28. The “man” of our parable 
is the Lord Jesus Christ, about to withdraw His visible pres- 
ence from His disciples. The “servants” are the bondslaves 
of His household, all of His followers, “bought with a price.” 
The “talents” entrusted to them are various gifts: spiritual, 
mental, and material, also the opportunities to use them. 
1 Cor. 12:8 ff. These talents are distributed “to every man 
according to his several ability,” one getting more talents and 
the others fewer. The Lord does not ask more than can be 
accomplished. He requires only faithfulness according to en- 
dowments and capacity. Without losing any time, the first 
two bond servants “traded” with the five and two talents 
respectively, that is, they worked with them in a thorough 
manner. By diligence and faithfulness both gained as many 
talents as they had received. But the third bond servant took 
his one talent, walked off, and hid his money in a hole in the 
ground instead of putting his talent to work. 

Vv. 19-23. — A “long time” will elapse before the Lord’s 
visible return, but the time of grace will finally draw to a 
close. Matt. 25:31; 2 Pet.3:8-10. Then will come the day 
when the Lord “reckoneth with them,” when all accounts will 
be settled. The first bond servant joyfully produced the 
talents received and the equal number gained. The second 
did likewise. The goodness and self-forgetting faithfulness of 
both servants are acknowledged by the Lord. While there 
was a difference in the number of talents entrusted to them, 
there was no difference in the eagerness to serve and the faith- 
fulness displayed. Both received from the Lord a magnificent 
reward of grace. 
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Vv. 24-30. But the third servant was neither good no 
faithful. He “received” the talent, but did not serve with it 
He saw in his Master only a “hard” man, one intent only upon 
his own profit. The Lord calls him a “wicked” servant, one 
that is opposed to faithfulness. The ensuing penalty: We re. 
tain our talents if we use them; failing in this, we lose them, 
The wasted opportunities to serve are given to others. 1 Sam. 
15:28; Acts 1:20. The unprofitable servant is consigned to 
the place of “weeping” that surpasseth all places of blood 
sweat, and tears. The awful scene of “gnashing of teeth” js 
a sign of despair that comes to the damned in hell. Rev. 14:11, 


Preaching Pitfalls. — ‘Why are only three bond servants 
mentioned? For the purpose of the parable, that is enough 
to show diversity.” Why the inequality: Five, two, one? This 
shows the Lord’s wisdom and love. There is a variety of work 
to be done by a variety of Christians, with a variety of en- 
dowments, in the midst of a variety of opportunities. 


Preaching Emphases. — The text is a stirring appeal to 
all Christians to be and remain faithful stewards, to dedicate 
their persons, their Christian knowledge, the faculties of mind 
and body, their advantages in position, influence, and edu- 
cation, their possessions in money and goods, to the service of 
their Lord Jesus Christ. To each Christian has been given 
a place to fill, and the needed ability to fill that place. 


Problem and Goal.—To achieve the heights of self-for- 
getting faithfulness, sinful man needs the right kind of motive 
power and sustaining strength, namely, the constraining love 
of Christ. Gal. 2:20; 2 Cor.5:15. And then also the ever- 
glorious prospect of the “joy of the Lord,” into which all faith- 
ful stewards will enter as they receive the reward of grace. 
Ps. 16:11; John 17:24. 


Outline: 
REASONS FOR ENDURING FAITHFULNESS 


I. The number of talents that have been entrusted to us. 


A. The Master has acquired a great following of bond 
servants, whom He has bought with a price. 


B. To them He entrusts an array of endowments and 
opportunities for grateful and loving service. 
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Il. The eventual accounting that will be required of us. 


A. The “long time” of possession and service will come 
to a close. 


B. The day of reckoning together is self-evident. 


Ill. The gracious reward that will be in store for us. 


A. Magnificent will be the reward of grace to the 
faithful. 

B. Terrible, however, will be the weeping and gnash- 
ing of the slothful. 


C. Lord, grant us grace and strength to be faithful 
unto death. H. C. Hartine 














Miscellanea 





Steps Taken in 1867 to Compose the Differences 
between Wisconsin and Missouri 


[In the Northwestern Lutheran of March 14 and March 28, 1948, 
Prof. J. P. Meyer of the Theological Seminary in Thiensville, Wis 
published the article here reprinted. We are confident that this historical 
sketch given by our esteemed colleague will be read with genuine 
interest. — A.] 

I 


The Synodical Conference of North America, having been 
founded in 1872, reached its diamond anniversary in the past year, 
But since no meeting of the Synodical Conference was held in 
1947, the formal observance of the anniversary will be combined 
with the convention to be held in Milwaukee during August of 
the present year. In a former sketch we drew attention to the 
strained relations that from the beginning existed between the 
two synods of Missouri and of Wisconsin, two churches that were 
eventually to be united in the Synodical Conference, and that by 
the grace of God still hold membership in it. What was it that 
caused the friction between these two bodies? And how was it 
removed and the way paved for a federation? 

In the heading we mention the year 1867. There were no 
committees appointed, or negotiations carried on, between the two 
synods in that year with a view to composing the difficulties. But 
an important preparatory step was taken by our own Wisconsin 
Synod to remove the greatest stumbling block. 

The founders of our Synod, particularly our first President, 
Pastor J. Muehlhaeuser, came from circles in Germany that were 
under the influence of the Prussian Union. They wanted to be 
Lutheran, but their views had been tainted by Unionism. 


Our Synod, up to 1867, received support from German Mission 
Societies that were unionistic in their constitution, particularly the 
one of Berlin, which sent sorely needed pastors into our State, 
pastors who were to work under the auspices of our Wisconsin 
Synod. These men all were Lutheran, but since they came from 
unionistic circles and our Synod accepted help from unionistic 
societies, the suspicion of Unionism against us currently held in 
church bodies outside our own would not down. 

We may mention in passing that our Synod was very careful 
in investigating and establishing the unity of faith before receiving 
into membership the men sent over by the unionistic societies. 
In the year 1867 the Berlin Society sent over three men; but before 
they were recommended to any congregation they had to sub- 
mit to a colloquy to establish their Lutheran orthodoxy, while 
at the same time a pastor from the Iowa Synod was accepted 
on the strength of a letter of recommendation from the president 
of that body without a colloquy. 
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In December of 1866 a meeting had been called to Reading, 
Pennsylvania, for the purpose of organizing a conservative Lu- 
theran general body. The meeting was attended by two repre- 
sentatives of our Synod. There had been trouble in the Old 
General Synod of the eastern states between a vociferous liberal 
element and the conservatives. In spring of 1866 the conservatives 
left the old body, and made arrangements for the December meet- 
ing, which was attended by delegates from sixteen Lutheran 
synods of the United States and Canada. (At least, so the President 
of our Synod, who himself was a delegate, reported; while Dr. A. R. 
Wentz in his book The Lutheran Church in American History says 
there were 13.) The General Council was founded, a body which 
gave promise of being genuinely Lutheran. That it would fail in 
this, could not be foreseen from the beginning. 

Since our Synod was seeking closer association with other 
Lutheran bodies in the General Council, and since this new 
federation in the beginning exhibited a firm confessional stand, 
our Synod owed it to the other constituents of the Council that 
it make its own confessional stand clear, above all, that it remove 
the suspicion of Unionism. In the debate during the seventh 
session of the synodical convention in 1867 the thought was ex- 
pressed in this way: Our Synod owes it to itself and to synods 
already joined with us and to such as still oppose us, as well as 
to the Lutherans in Germany, that we issue a clear testimony on 
our position over against the Union and on the question whether 
from the nature of our connection with the unionistic Mission 
Societies a leaning to Unionism in some form may be rightly 
inferred. 

Our feeling toward the Mission Society was one of gratitude. 
They had helped us in times of dire need. They had sent over 
missionaries when the few men in the field were unable to supply 
the spiritual needs of the rapidly increasing population of our 
State. Although the societies were organized along unionistic 
lines, they had never demanded of our Synod that we also must 
become unionistic. The men whom they sent over were Lutheran, 
as our Synod took care to ascertain before it employed them. 
Hence all members of our Synod, no matter how sternly some 
opposed Unionism in any form, were united in the feeling of hearty 
gratitude toward the German Mission Societies for their aid which 
they so unselfishly rendered. 

In the President’s report of 1867 we find the following para- 
graph on our relation to the German Mission Societies: 

“Of the German Societies only the honorable Berlin Society 
kept up its official relation with us during the past year in writing 
and in deed. As already reported (in the paragraph on the employ- 
ment of new laborers) we owe thanks to the Society for the welcome 
sending of the pastors Baarts, Keller, and Ebert. Moreover, the 
Society tried its best to establish a pre-seminary school, although 
so far without tangible results; and in its organ Ansiedler des 
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Westens tries to stimulate interest in the German Evangelical 
Church for the needs of America, and to keep such interest alive,” 
The idea of a Proseminar in Germany was to prepare young 
men in their homeland on the basis of Luther’s Small Catechism 
and the Augsburg Confession, then to have them come to Wisconsin 
in order to complete their theological training in our own Semi 
which at that time was combined with our College in Watertown, 

To expedite the discussion on the Union question the President 
of the Synod appointed a committee, of which Prof. A. Hoenecke 
was a member; the other members were the pastors G. Thiele, 
H. Quehl, Th. Meumann, A. Kleinert, and the lay delegates Bunt. 
ruck, Kieckhoefer, and Loehrke. 

The Committee did not submit a unanimous report, but handed 
in both a majority report, signed by four of the pastors and two 
laymen, and a minority report, only Pastor Meumann being men- 
tioned as presenting it. 

Both reports are contained in the printed proceedings of the 
1867 convention, the minority report in a somewhat modified form. 
Our Synod made the minority report its own, without, however, 
rejecting the majority report. There is no difference in the sub- 
stance of both reports. That of the majority, headed by Prof, 
Hoenecke, presents the truth in clear and unequivocal terms, while 
that of Pastor Meumann, without denying the truth, strikes a more 
conciliatory tone in presenting the same truth. 

The Synod adopted the minority report, but also resolved to 
have both reports plus the essential points to the debate printed 
in the proceedings. And although the propriety of having both 
committee reports printed was questioned several times in sub- 
sequent sessions, the Synod upheld its resolution which it had 
adopted in the seventh session, in the forenoon of June 24, in order 
to give full expression in this way to the position which we take 
over against the (Prussian) Union and Unionism. 

God granting, we shall present both documents in our next 
issue in a free translation. We shall also bring some of the thoughts 
as they were developed in the debate. Both documents are im- 
portant and, although adopted by our Synod more than 80 years 
ago, are still valuable today. 

II 


The dilemma with which our Synod was confronted in 1867 
can hardly be overestimated. On the one hand we owed a debt 
of gratitude to the German Mission Societies for their generous 
help in our difficult times, and indeed, our fathers felt heartily 
grateful toward them; on the other hand we owed it to the Truth 
of the Gospel that we renounce Unionism in every form and un- 
equivocally express our stand on the Lutheran Confessions. 

We saw that the convention of 1867 heard two committee 
reports on the matter; of which it made the one an official document 
by adopting it unanimously, while it also ordered the other to be 
included in the printed report, because it clearly set forth the 
position of the Synod. 
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The report which the Synod ultimately adopted as its official 
pronouncement underwent some changes during the discussion on 
the floor. The text as it finally evolved is the following: 

“Since for years our Synod has been charged with secret 
Unionism by various (Lutheran) synods of our country, because 
of the connection which it maintains with several Societies in 
Germany, particularly the one of Berlin; 

“Since, however, 15 Lutheran synods of this country have 
united with us for organizing a new General Synod, and since 
thus the charges against one member would involve the entire body; 

“Therefore we herewith issue the following declaration: 


“It has been known to our Berlin friends for a long time 
that we reject every form of doctrinal Unionism, moreover, that 
also with respect to a purely administrative Union, as it is found 
in some German states, we side with those Lutherans, within and 
without those national churches, who advocate a dissolution of 
the enforced association with the Reformed in the Union, because 
it infringes on the guaranteed right of the Lutheran Church to an 
independent existence, and because in it a free expression of the 
Lutheran Confession both in the form of worship and in matters 
of organization is greatly hampered, and thus consciences that 
are bound by the Lutheran Confession must feel heavily burdened. 

“As long, however, as in those united state churches there 
still are Lutherans with whom the Gospel is preached in its purity 
and the Sacraments are administered correctly, and as long as 
these Lutherans protest against the Union imposed on them against 
their will as against an injustice perpetrated and perpetuated 
against the Lutheran Church: 

“We can only with thanks accept the services of the Unionistic 
Societies, which are instrumental in bringing laborers to us, laborers 
who place themselves at the disposal of the Lutheran Church in 
this country, from such Lutherans as remain in the state churches 
under constantly repeated protest.” 

This is the report which our Synod officially adopted. The 
cumbersome language and the involved structure of the sentences 
show sufficiently how keenly the difficulty of the situation was 
felt by our fathers. 

The majority of the committee was headed by Prof. A. Hoenecke. 
The Synod subscribed to the truths as presented in this report 
and accordingly ordered its printing, but it did nut by a resolution 
make it an official document. 

“1) Your Committee understands the question: What attitude 
does our Synod take over against the Union? in this sense: What 
must be our position in principle towards the Union? — or in other 
words: What must be our considered opinion on the Union? 

“2) As far as your Committee could ascertain, our Synod has 
so far not yet given a definite declaration on this question to circles 
outside our own. 
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“3) Under present conditions of the Church it is not sufficient 
to state positively that we are Lutheran; rather, also the negative 
statement must be added that we reject the Union. 

“4) The reasons are: 

“This course is required a) by truthfulness and honesty 
because there are many who call themselves Lutheran but are not 
b) by the example of the fathers of our Church; c) because even 
the Reformed Church, which is favored by the Union movement, 
has testified against the Union: would this not put us to shame? 
d) faithful Lutherans within the state church testified valiantly 
against the Union: is it not our solemn duty to strengthen these 
brethren? 

“5) There are two kinds of Union: one is the work of God, 
the other is a human makeshift. 


“6) The latter, man-made, Union is either a doctrinal Union, 
or an administrative Union, such as may be established by an 
abuse of the power of government over churches. 


“7) By this latter man-made Union, as is well known, a crying 
injustice was inflicted on the Lutheran Church, since consciences 
were violated and the Church herself robbed of her treasures. 


“8) For that reason not only an artificial doctrinal Union but 
also a forced administrative Union must be condemned as decidedly 
evil. Your Committee recommends to the honorable Synod to 
pronounce such a judgment.” 

When the two reports, which we reproduced above in a free 
translation, were discussed on the floor of the Synod it became 
evident at once that all were agreed on the sinfulness of any man- 
made Union. Some members, indeed, felt that a declaration of this 
kind was not called for, since the respective Mission Societies never 
demanded Unionism of us as a condition of their service. Yet 
the Synod as a whole considered such a statement as a matter 
of duty. 

In the debate the question was raised how we could at one 
and the same time express our sympathy both with Lutherans who 
left the state churches, and with such as remained within them, 
though under protest. It is pointed out that, as long as there is 
agreement in principle (namely that the Union is sinful) people 
may well differ regarding the best mode of procedure in dealing 
with their specific case. Pastor Harms of Hermannsburg was 
quoted: “If I had been born and raised in the Prussian State 
Church, I would have fought within it for the good right of the 
Lutheran Church.” The question for Lutherans in Germany was 
not whether they wanted to join the Union, but whether their 
testimony against the Union could be more effective if they sepa- 
rated at once, or if they continued to bear their testimony within 
the Union as long as Lutheran doctrine and Lutheran practice 
(Lord’s Supper) were tolerated.— Thus we sympathize with both 
groups of Lutherans because of their unequivocal protest against 
the Union, without passing judgment on their mode of procedure. 
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All members of the Synod gave expression to their heartfelt 
gratitude for the aid we had received from the German Mission 
Societies, and also those who had drafted the majority report 
joined in the unanimous adoption by the Synod of Pastor Meumann’s 
minority report. 

We thank God who gave to our fathers His Holy Spirit to 
lead them into the knowledge of the Truth under their trying 
circumstances, so that in true meekness they confessed the Truth 
without violating their obligation of gratitude, and, on the other 
hand, fulfilled their duty of gratitude without denying the Truth. 

Let us not imagine that now the problem has been solved for 
all time to come. Let us rather learn from the fathers to be ever 
on the alert, to watch and pray, that we may properly meet the 
danger of Unionism when it attacks us today or at any time in 
some new guise. 


Luther Used Rough Language 


By TxHeopore G. Tappert, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Lutheran Companion (April 21, 1948) prints an article by 
Prof. T. G. Tappert of Mount Airy Theological Seminary, which was 
written to avoid any possible misunderstanding of the attitude and 
action of Luther that might be caused by the publication of J. E. Perkins’ 
English translation of Luther’s book entitled The Jews and Their Lies. 
The editor of the Lutheran Companion prefaces the article. “When 
Jonathan E, Perkins of Tulsa, Okla., announced that he had discovered 
a ‘rare book’ by Martin Luther entitled, The Jews and Their Lies, 
and that he proposed to issue an English translation of it, the Division 
of Public Relations of the National Lutheran Council sought to dissuade 
him from carrying out his purpose on the grounds that Luther’s book 
had reference to a definite situation in his own day and would serve 
no good purpose by being resurrected now. However, when the 
Oklahoma man refused to desist from his avowed purpose, Dr. Theodore 
G. Tappert, who is professor of Church History at Philadelphia Theo- 
logical Seminary and a translator of the Luther biography Road to 
Reformation, by Heinrich Boehmer, was asked to write this article.” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Statements have gone out from Tulsa, Okla., over the signature 
of Jonathan E. Perkins, to announce publication of an English 
translation of Luther’s book entitled The Jews and Their Lies. 
It is true, as Mr. Perkins declares, that “no English translation 
is available.” It is not true, however, that “practically all of the 
German language copies have been destroyed,” for this book is 
reproduced in all the standard collections of Luther’s works, the 
best critical text being that of the Weimar edition, Volume LIII, 
pages 417—552. 

Whether the projected publication becomes the “most sensa- 
tional translation of the century” remains to be seen. For the 
present it is enough to observe that Mr. Perkins’ announcement 
of it is both sensational and misleading. To publish this one 
utterance of Martin Luther, apart from his other utterances, is 
not only likely to do violence to Luther but is also unlikely to 
contribute to the solution of the “Jewish problem” today. 
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His Concern Was Theological 


Luther’s book can be understood aright only in its historical 
context. If it is lifted out of this context and applied to the 
present “fight over Palestine’ and the campaign “organized by 
the political Zionists,” it will certainly be misread and misapplied, 
Luther’s fundamental concern was not political, economic, or 
racial. His concern was theological. He was a critic, not of the 
Jews as a race, but of Judaism and its implications as Luther 
understood them. To call Luther anti-Semitic, as Mr. Perkins 
does by implication, is therefore to give the term a connotation 
which it does not properly have. 

It is true that in this book Luther used violent language with 
reference to the Jews. The fact of the matter is that most of his 
polemics were seasoned with earthly and sometimes (especially 
for modern taste) abusive language. Princes, Luther wrote for 
example, “are usually the greatest fools and the worst knaves 
on earth.” Peasants he called “perjured, disobedient, rebellious 
murderers and blasphemers.” “It is almost impossible for lawyers 
to be saved,” he wrote. 

Merchants he described as “manifest thieves, robbers, and 
usurers.” He asserted that the pope is “Anti-Christ” [which, of 
course, is true.—J.T.M.], and monks are “tame dogs that lie 
on pillows.” But for his own countrymen Luther usually reserved 
his sharpest words: “I know well that we Germans are brutes 
and stupid beasts” and “swilling swine.” “We Germans are much 
worse than the Jews.” It would appear that, if Luther was an 
anti-Semitic, he must also have been anti-German. 

This is not to suggest that Luther is above criticism. He was 
given to overstatement, was not always well-informed, and shared 
many of the prejudices of his contemporaries. Toward the close 
of his life, when he was debilitated by illness and wracked with 
pain, he was often irritable and subject to volcanic outbursts of 
wrath. Such an outburst was the work in question which appeared 
three years before Luther’s death. 


Jews were Persecuted 


The Jews had suffered disabilities throughout the Middle Ages. 
In the year 1215 the Fourth Lateran Council decreed that Jews 
must wear yellow badges to distinguish themselves. They suffered 
from crusade and inquisition. They were banished from all the 
major countries of Europe until, at the very close of the Middle 
Ages, Germany and Poland were the only countries in which 
they enjoyed relative quiet. Yet even there this freedom was 
often severely curtailed. 

In the early years of the Reformation Luther criticized the 
treatment of the Jews. He directed his criticism especially against 
the church for its inhumanity and for its failure to acknowledge 
its missionary obligations. He hoped, as he expressed it in his 
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first tract entitled That Christ was Born a Jew (1523), that “if 
we treat the Jews fairly and instruct them in the Word, many of 
them will become Christians.” 


Luther Disappointed in Hopes 


In this hope Luther was disappointed. A few Jews were 
baptized, but almost all of them remained secret adherents to 
Judaism. Gradually Luther came to the reluctant conclusion that 
the Jews had hardened their hearts against Christianity. This 
conviction was confirmed by his reading of medieval books by 
‘and about Jews. 

It was strengthened by reports that some Jews, as tools of 
his ecclesiastical opponents, were plotting to poison him. Yet 
despite this change in attitude, which can be traced especially 
in his Table Talk, Luther proposed, as late as 1537, to expound 
the Christian faith for the Jews once again in the hope that 
some might be converted from their “folly.” 


Distorted Luther’s Views 


In the following year Duke Wolf Schlick, of Falkenau, wrote 
to Luther about Jewish propaganda in Moravia which was 
influencing some Christians to adopt the Sabbath, circumcision, 
and other Jewish practices and beliefs. To rebuke these people 
Luther wrote the tract, Against the Sabbatarians (1538). After- 
wards he alluded from time to time to his intention of treating this 
subject at greater length. 

In the meantime, while engaged in the preparation of his 
commentary on Genesis, Luther encountered rabbinical interpreta- 
tions with which he disagreed violently. On May 18, 1542, he 
received from Duke Wolf Schlick-a copy of a Jewish reply to 
his Against the Sabbatarians in which, in the form of a dialog, 
a Jew so twisted and distorted Luther’s tract as to make the Chris- 
tian faith appear ridiculous. It was the reading of this reply, in 
addition to the duke’s request for a refutation of it, which caused 
Luther to write the angry book, The Jews and Their Lies. 


Refutes Claims of Jews 


There is hardly any use in trying to persuade Jews to embrace 
Christianity, Luther asserted in this book, but if his writing “should 
help to make some Jews better, it is so much to the good.” 

His real purpose, Luther explained, is to warn Christians 
against the proud boasts of Jews and against their interpretations 
of the Scriptures, which he calls lies. He singles out five: (1) The 
claim that Jews are descended from the best people on earth and 
that Gentiles are worms by comparison; (2) the assertion that 
circumcision is uniquely Jewish and a good work; (3) the boast 
that God gave the law only to the Jews, although no one ought 
to boast that he has the law if he does not keep it; (4) the 
insistence that God gave the Jews Canaan, Jerusalem, etc.; and 
(5) the expectation of a Messiah other than Jesus Christ. 
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He Used Strong Language 


Thereupon Luther discussed current reports and rumors con. 
cerning the plunder and murder of Christians by Jews. In their 
worship, he declares, the Jews curse Gentiles and invoke mis. 
fortune upon them. They call Jesus illegitimate and say that Mary 
committed adultery with a blacksmith. Such lies must stop, and 
those guilty of telling them must be dealt with severely. 


Their synagogues, schools, and homes should be destroyed, 
Their blasphemous books should be burned. Teachers of such 
blasphemy should be silenced and their freedom curbed. The 
Jews’ practice of usury should be forbidden. They should be 
made to work as other people do, in the sweat of their brows. And 
it would be best if they returned to their homeland. 


Such wrathful and drastic proposals are accompanied by more 
moderate advice and temperate assertions. Christians ought to 
avoid Jews but “must not curse them or do them bodily harm.” 
Jews may believe what they wish, but they should not be per- 
mitted to “vilify and hinder our faith.” The.wrath of God is upon 
them, Luther stated. “Dear God, heavenly Father, turn about 
and let Thy wrath come to an end for the sake of Thy dear Son. 
Amen.” “May Christ, our dear Lord, mercifully convert them. 
Amen.” 

Blaspheming a Civil Offense 


It must be remembered that this book was written at a time 
when blasphemy was a civil offense punishable with confiscation 
or banishment. It must also be remembered that it was written 
by a theologian who would not have shared what is often referred 
to today as the “Hebrew-Christian religion,” for Luther believed 
that there is a difference between Judaism and Christianity. 

Accordingly his criticism of Judaism is in itself no more anti- 
Semitic than a criticism of Mohammedanism is anti-Arabic. Above 
all, it must be remembered that this book was written by a very 
human and fallible person whose views were conditioned by the 
age in which he lived and by the infirmities of approaching death. 

The translation of Luther’s works deserves encouragement. 
But the selection of this particular piece for the purpose sug- 
gested by Mr. Perkins seems to be about as wise as the publication, 
let us say, of a translation of Deuteronomy 21:18-21 for the solution 
of the problem of juvenile delinquency today. 














Theological Observer 





Doctrine: A Scriptural Evaluation.—In the Calvin Forum 
(March, 1948), Dr. H. R. van Til, associate professor of the Bible, 
Calvin College, under the given heading, makes a strong plea for 
4 new consideration of the importance of Christian doctrine. Be- 
ginning with the thought, expressed recently: “The disease in our 
Church is indifference to doctrine,” he proceeds to show that the 
truth of this statement is proved by the Auburn Affirmation in the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., by the unjust condemnation of 
Dr. Machen, when several years ago he testified on behalf of the 
ancient Reformed doctrine in an age of widespread liberalism, 
and by the liberals in the Southern Presbyterian Church who at 
this very moment are trying to consummate an ecclesiastical union 
with the Northern Presbyterians with total disregard of the doc- 
trinal issues involved. But there is the same spirit of unconcern 
for matters of doctrinal issues, the same listless complacency, also 
in the Christian Reformed Church. Dr. van Til says: “Its members 
no longer welcome and appreciate doctrinal preaching when it is 
controversial. By the latter term I refer to the type of preaching 
in which some form of the modern denial of the truth is scored, 
or the positive principle is concretized by the simple expedient 
of pointing out the ecclesiastical heresies that must be avoided. 
Another evidence is the fact that our men’s societies, which have 
been organized to study the doctrines of Scripture, no longer 
attract more than a fraction of the male membership of the church. 
Bowling is far more popular. Besides, one never hears our mem- 
bers discussing doctrine; we are interested in methods and pro- 
grams and campaigns, but to implicate ourselves into the truth, 
to grow in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus has very little appeal 
today.” Again: “Doctrine and its study is often deprecated as 
being of the letter whereas the spirit maketh alive. More often 
an invidious comparison is made between doctrine and life, and 
preference is stated for the latter as though one can live without 
the truth or without having a doctrine. Over against these modern- 
day tendencies stands the fact that Scripture presents its teach- 
ings (doctrines) in a concrete, vibrant way. Jesus made His 
doctrine relevant and vital by identifying Himself with it. Surely, 
it is impossible, then, to make a disjunction between the person of 
Christ and accepting His doctrine. The one implies the other.” 
Or: “The importance of the study of doctrine in Christianity follows 
from the fact that here we are dealing with the heart of the 
matter. For Christian doctrine is simply the teaching of the 
truth. The great supposition, of course, that truth is absolute, and 
that it has been revealed, and that it can be taught is part of the 
total picture. Doctrine is not an addendum that comes as an 
afterthought; neither is it the condiment which depends upon 
personal tastes. Rather it is the pith and essence, the core of 
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Christianity; it constitutes the main course of the dinner, s0 to 
speak. In the New Testament this emphasis constantly comes to 
the fore. Jesus Himself, for example, is constantly comparing His 
teachings with those of His opponents and warns His disciples tha 
they must not be taken in by the doctrines of the Pharisees, (on. 
tinuing with the testimony of the New Testament record, we 
find that the disciples are approved because they continued stead. 
fastly in the Apostles’ doctrine. The Bereans receive special men. 
tion because they searched the Scriptures to see whether those 
things were so. Paul also is very insistent that Timothy must 
be very careful to watch his doctrine as well as his person. One 
of the finest testimonies is found in the letter to the Hebrew Chris- 
tians who were in danger of falling away and had already fallen 
behind in the Christian race. The Apostle admonishes them to 
leave the beginnings of the doctrine (teaching) of Christ and to 
press on to perfection. The point of the entire passage is that 
God is not satisfied with spiritual infants, that they must become 
mature, and that this maturity consists in growing in the knowledge 
of the Lord and of His Word. The very life of the Christian 
Church depends upon proper indoctrination of its youth. If they 
do not learn the correct interpretation, they will imbibe heresy. 
The solution for the chilling effects of intellectualism and dead 
orthodoxism is not less doctrine, but rather more doctrine that 
has been impregnated with the fire of conviction and the zeal of 
devotion to Him who said: ‘If ye continue in my Word, then are 
ye my disciples indeed; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free (John 8:31, 32).’” J.T. M. 


Gandhi and Christ.— The St. Louis Lutheran (Feb. 21, 1948), 
under this heading, publishes an editorial which, because of its 
timeliness and importance, deserves a far wider distribution than 
it can receive in the limited area of the readers of the St. Louis 
paper. Rev. Gerhardt Mahler, the managing editor of the periodical, 
writes: “In taking note of Mahatma Gandhi’s assassination, the 
American press manifested a jarring disregard of the real meaning 
of Christianity by associating his murder with the death of Jesus 
Christ on the cross. No comparison could be more odious. Who 
was Gandhi and what was his significance? The little spectacled 
man in loincloth squatting in the lap of Mother India may have 
been a ‘saint in politics,’ but first and last he was in politics. His 
purpose of effecting India’s freedom was a worthy one, and methods 
were unusually peaceable. Goat, salt bag, spinning wheel, and 
‘fastings unto death,’ Gandhi’s political weapons, appealed to the 
mysticism and symbolism of the East and bothered the conscience 
of the West. But only a people bred in caste and poverty could 
have taken kindly to his ‘hashy’ gospel that consisted of a few 
crusts of Christianity, buttered with Buddhism and spiced with 
Hinduism. Who is Christ and what is His significance? Christ is 
the eternal Son of God made man, who restored mankind to the 
grace of God through His own blood-reparations. Gandhi’s death 
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was social-political. The bullet that laid him low was of the same 
kind that struck down Abraham Lincoln. Christ’s death was 
religious. His cross enabled the arms of God to be extended in 
a forgiving welcome to every evildoer—a term that fits all per- 
sons.” One of the “odius comparisons” came from liberal E. Stanley 
Jones, who wrote (Christian Century, Feb. 18, 1948): “I came near 
witnessing a tragedy second only to the crucifixion of the Son of 
God.” Blasphemy, indeed! J.T. M. 


Mergers Developing.— An informative editorial in America 
(R. C. weekly) of April 24 has the heading “Protestant Merger 
Moves.” On account of its objective character we reprint it here. 

“Accelerated, doubtless, by the approaching assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, which will convene at Amsterdam 
on August 22, the movement toward corporate union among 
Protestant church groups in America progresses. Early voting 
returns indicate that the Congregational Christian Churches will 
soon merge with the Evangelical and Reformed Church. The 
Joint Commission on Approaches to Unity of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church recently completed its assignment of preparing an 
authoritative statement on Faith and Order upon which the Epis- 
copal Church ‘is prepared to enter intercommunion and to proceed 
toward organic federation with the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A. or with any other interested Christian body.’ The State- 
ment is an exposition of the Lambeth Quadrilateral, the four-point 
platform on the bases of unity first drafted at Chicago in 1886. 
The four points are declared to be: the Holy Scriptures as con- 
taining all things necessary to salvation, the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene Creeds, the two sacraments of Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord, and the Historic Episcopate. While the merger of 
the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches would not seem to 
be complicated or delayed by the need of an over-precise under- 
standing of exactly what the ‘unfailing use of Christ’s words of 
Institution’ actually effect in the sacrament of the Supper of the 
Lord, the question of the episcopate would seem more difficult 
of compromise. Is the episcopate the sole source of Orders or is it 
merely an administrative function? While the Catholic Church 
cannot, without denying its essential nature, participate as an 
equal in such unity conferences, Catholics look on all such efforts 
to recover one of the fundamental notes of the Church with 
interest and sympathy. As for the Amsterdam meeting, where 
a federation of 134 Protestant and Orthodox Churches will gather, 
Pope Benedict XV manifested the abiding Catholic attitude when, 
declining an invitation to a similar ecumenical conference in 1919, 
he expressed the wish and promised his prayers that its efforts 
might be crowned by success.” 

Thus attempts of Protestant bodies to unite continue. They 
should continue, of course, but one is grieved to see that frequently 
the main factor to be considered is left out of consideration, the 
full revelation of God in the Holy Scriptures. A. 
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The Coming Amsterdam Meeting.—Since the papers yijj 
carry many news items on this conference, the chief facts per- 
taining to it should be known to theologians. In Utrecht, Holland 
a meeting was held in 1938 at which 130 denominations were repre- 
sented. The aim was to form an organization which in some 
manner would connect the various church bodies of the world 
A constitution was adopted and a provisional committee was 
appointed which should carry out the plans that had been evolved, 
The war made suspension of the project necessary. Now it is 
resumed, and at Amsterdam, in a conference to be held August 22 
to September 5, the ship is to be launched. The organization is 
not to be a superchurch, a body that can legislate for, and dictate 
to, its constituent bodies; it will not be a sister to Rome, whose 
head and church councils possess absolute authority over all the 
various dioceses composing her communion. Its powers will be 
advisory; it is described as a consultative body. The R. N.S. report 
on its nature says it will have duties, but no rights. To join it, 
a denomination must be willing to be classed as a Church which 
accepts “our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior.” 

The number of church bodies that hold membership to date 
is 135, located in 39 countries. Twenty-six of these denominations, 
representing 25 million people, are found in the United States. It is 
expected that a number of churches not yet affiliated will join 
before the Amsterdam meeting. According to information furnished 
by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, the general secretary of the council, 
the Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church at Moscow is con- 
sidering whether his Church should participate, while the Greek 
and other orthodox churches in the Mediterranean world have 
declared they wish to be members from the very start. Enrollment 
of some of the so-called younger churches of Asia is expected. 

During the war the provisional committee endeavored to keep 
the churches of the various countries in contact with one another. 
According to our authority (R.N.S.), it helped refugees find 
a home, it aided persecuted people in escaping from Hitler’s grasp; 
working together with the Y. M. C. A., it made it possible for 
prisoners of war to hold religious services; it distributed Bibles 
and Testaments; it spread news about the churches in the war- 
harassed countries, especially Germany; it led churches, almost 
submerged in a sea of woe, to co-operate; it saw to it that material 
relief was provided for starving millions. What is sought now in 
particular is rehabilitation of the churches in the devastated 
countries and sufficient influence on the leadership of the nations 
so that world peace will be established. 

The meeting at Amsterdam will look back on several pre- 
cursors, the first one being a missionary conference in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1910. Three endeavors resulted from this first meet- 
ing: The International Missionary Council, the Conference of 
Faith and Order, and the Conference on Life and Work. In 1925 
the Conference on Life and Work met in Stockholm, the Con- 
ference on Faith and Order met in Lausanne in 1927; in 1937 the 
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former convened in Oxford, the latter in Edinburgh. It was agreed 
to merge these two conferences in a World Council of Churches. 
The Utrecht meeting of 1938 was the result. Thinking of the grand 
plans that are taking shape, a conservative Lutheran asks: Will 
the heterogeneous gathering in Amsterdam promote the frightful 
doctrinal indifference which is now engulfing the world? Will 
the social gospel triumph? Will Calvinism with its rationalizing 
tendencies gain new victories? Lord, sanctify Thy children through 
Thy truth; Thy Word is truth! A. 


What Are the Implications of the McCollum Case Decision? — 
Much bewilderment exists on account of the McCollum Case 
decision. One question asked frequently is, What are its implica- 
tions? It will be helpful to read some remarks written by Dr. Oscar 
Blackwelder (U. L. C. A.) in the Lutheran of April 7 on the 
decision. Dr. Blackwelder points out that there is no rigid separa- 
tion of Church and State in our country. He relates that on 
March 11 the Federal Council of Churches and the Washington 
Federation of Churches, through their representatives, met in 
the Protestant Episcopal cathedral in Washington to discuss the 
subject “The Churches and the European Recovery Program.” 
The chief speaker was not a minister, but the Secretary of State 
General George C. Marshall. In the front pew sat President Harry 
S. Truman. Here we then have the strange phenomenon of the 
discussion of a political or civic and national question by a top- 
ranking official of the Government before a religious gathering. 
The writer then continues: 

“What shall we say of the Congress itself? If the Court 
decision becomes the enforced policy of the land, Peter Marshall 
and James Shera Montgomery should be fired from their positions 
as chaplains of the Senate and House. Their posts should be 
abolished and never again should the Congress be opened with 
prayer. The present practice of daily prayer for God’s guidance 
by ordained ministers of the church is the commingling of church 
and state. 

“Come with me to the Veterans’ Administration. Every in- 
formed person knows that along with doctors, competent chaplains 
do more for the recovery and rehabilitation of disabled veterans 
than anyone else on the staff — but chaplains must go if this sharp 
ns of church-state relationship stands as the enforced 
policy. 

“The remarkable chapel at the Naval Academy in Annapolis 
should be converted into another type of building, all chaplaincy 
service discontinued if this decision of the Supreme Court becomes 
the enforced policy of the nation. The Naval Academy stands for 
the commingling of church and state as no small city public school 
in Illinois possibly could do. And what is true at Annapolis is also 
true at West Point. 

“And once more, look with me at the Army and Navy. If this 
decision is the enforced law of the land, every chaplain should 
be removed from the armed services. They are ordained ministers 
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of the churches they represent. They are not ordained by the 
government. Their chaplaincy service is a commingling of church 
and state more intimate than in any public school. 

“If this decision becomes the enforced policy of the land, 
the government mint should be forbidden to use ‘In God We 
Trust’ on our coins. It might offend some atheist. Never again can 
a minister of the church pray at the inauguration of a president 
of the United States. That is a commingling of church and state 
on a national scale such as a little obscure school building holding 
some religious exercises never could be. 

“Ministers of religion serving as chaplains in jails, penitentiaries, 
reform schools, Federal and State hospitals should be removed, 
for they violate the principle of this decision. If it only applies 
to school buildings, it’s trivial and unfair.” A. 


Estonian Refugees Welcomed in Canada. — According to the 
Canadian Lutheran, the paper of our brethren published in Winni- 
peg (see issue of March 15), an interesting event occurred in 
Kitchener, Ontario, on January 16. A group of twenty-four 
Estonian refugees arrived after a hazardous journey of six thousand 
miles by land and sea. “These people are truly political refugees 
and have the real fear of returning to their former homeland, 
which is now occupied by Soviet Russia. Since 1944 they have 
been living in Sweden, which has since been forced, under the 
pressure of power politics, to recognize the Russian annexation 
and occupation of Estonia. Not only that, but Russia has been 
bringing pressure to bear upon Sweden to send Estonians back to 
Russia as Russian citizens, since technically there is no longer any 
country known as Estonia. Now, the Estonians are loath to return 
to the homeland, since they left it, in the first place, to get away 
from Russian domination. In view of what has happened to 
thousands of their fellow countrymen, they believe that a return 
can only mean Siberia or a slow, agonizing death in one of the 
slave-labor camps of Russia.” Fortunately for these people the 
annexation of Estonia by Russia has not been recognized by the 
United States; so these people decided to come to America. 
“Twenty-four of them fled in a sailboat only 43 feet long, and 
for seventy-five days they risked their lives on the waters of 
the Atlantic.” On their arrival in New York they learned to 
their consternation that they were not permitted to enter the 
United States. They did not have the necessary papers, and 
since entry is possible only under the quota system, these people 
had to be refused admission in fairness to those who were seeking 
admission along legitimate channels. “When efforts of the National 
Lutheran Council to obtain entrance permission for these people 
failed in Washington, Canadian Lutheran World Relief was appealed 
to.” The Canadian government granted the required entrance 
permission. The refugees, all of them Lutherans, were settled in 
and around Kitchener. A Lutheran layman placed a large vacant 
house at the disposal of the respective committee, and thus these 
homeless people were given shelter. 
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With Schweitzer in Africa. — Under this heading Mrs. Helene 
Schweitzer, in the Christian Century (April 21, 1948), publishes 
an interesting article which, besides offering a number of important 
news items, shows a fine grasp of the methods, needs, and objec- 
tives of modern missionary work in foreign lands. Mission work 
in the Ogowe River region of Africa (French Equatorial Africa), 
where Dr. Schweitzer has won fame as a medical missionary, was 
begun almost seventy-five years ago by the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission Board, which founded two stations in this district in 1874: 
one at Kangwe (now called Andende) on the site of the Lambarene, 
and the other at Talagouga, near N’Djole, the terminus for navi- 
gation on the river. The stations developed well, but since they 
were situated in a French colony, Gaboon, the Board found it 
dificult to provide a French-speaking staff. It therefore asked 
the Paris Evangelical Mission Society to take over the work and 
in 1892 withdrew its representatives to make way for French mis- 
sionaries. The writer says: “When Dr. Schweitzer and I arrived 
here thirty-five years ago to establish our hospital at Lambarene, 
we met quite a number of native Christians — some of them very 
distinguished personalities — who had had their first instruction 
from the Americans.” 

Helene Schweitzer was a trained nurse when, in 1912, she 
married Albert Schweitzer. All these years she has shared in her 
husband’s work and thus writes as a firsthand authority on the 
needs of the African mission field. About the willingness of the 
evangelized natives she writes: “The people’s devotion to the 
Church is expressed in many touching ways. Here at Lambarene 
the members and catechumens make their offering three times a 
year, according to their means. The very poor bring produce from 
their little plantations. Those who do not possess even a yard 
go to the forest to collect resin for torches and make their con- 
tribution in this form. When a special fund is needed — perhaps 
to erect a new chapel or a school—the people evince an equal 
readiness to make sacrifices.” 

Mrs. Schweitzer believes that in all likelihood there will be 
two kinds of ecclesiastical arrangements in the future: inde- 
pendent, self-supporting native churches, and missionary churches, 
which are founded, supported, and served by mission boards or 
societies, though what the growing African Church will one day 
be is difficult to foresee. While there are undoubtedly many natives 
who have the capacity to serve as teachers or evangelists or even as 
ordained ministers, white teachers are indispensable for training 
them. Uneducated native ministers are a danger to the Church. 
They will attempt to cut loose from the missionary’s authority and 
by their immaturity and lack of realism will bring the Church into 
conflicts prejudicial to its development. 

The missionary, as a rule, she thinks, does not consider that 
he is making sacrifices. He feels joy in his work, and the con- 
sciousness that he is obeying Christ’s command to teach all nations 
gives him strength. His field becomes home to him. It is only 
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when ill health intervenes to separate man and wife who have heen 
laboring together in the Lord’s vineyard that the missionary feels he 
has chosen a hard life. Nor is it-easy for missionary parents to 
renounce the joy of having their children with them. Of course, 
they know in advance that this is a price they will have to pay, and 
they have before them the heartening example of other mis. 
sionary parents. 

About the qualifications for missionaries to Africa she writes: 
“It goes without saying that they must be men and women of faith, 
They should also possess many skills. The ordained missionary 
needs not only a sound theological education, but likewise a good 
general education and, if possible, some understanding of agri- 
culture and handicrafts. Here the person who grew up in a rural 
community is at a great advantage, for he is not unaccustomed to 
being his own artisan. The most urgent and difficult task facing 
the newcomer to the field is mastery of the native language. 
Unfortunately these African languages are unrelated to any Euro- 
pean tongue and, moreover, are highly complex. But without a 
thorough knowledge of the speech of his people the missionary 
cannot win their confidence. Every mission station ought to 
have, besides evangelists and teachers, an industrial missionary 
who has a knowledge of engineering and is trained in agriculture 
and in such skills as carpentry, masonry, and metal work. The 
industrial missionary is also needed to train young natives in these 
practical branches. He is the true pioneer of culture among the 
primitive tribes, for material progress must go hand in hand with 
spiritual and moral development.” 

Mrs. Schweitzer closes her fine article with the words: “So 
long as there are Christians in the world, missions will continue. 
Christ’s command admits of no exceptions: ‘Go ye and teach all 
nations.’ But the command carries a promise, and those who hear 
it will obey, confident that over this Dark Continent, too, the Light 
of the World will one day break.” 

It is understood, of course, that the Gospel which is to be 
proclaimed to the heathen is the saving Gospel, as set forth in the 
Holy Scriptures, not the substitute “gospel” of Unitarians and 
Modernists, with whom, unfortunately, Dr. Schweitzer is identified. 

J.T.M. 

Huge Bible Shipment. — The Watchman-Examiner of April 15, 
1948, carries this item: 

“A shipment of 25,000 Bibles, one of the largest single ship- 
ments ever made, left the National Bible Press, Philadelphia, on 
April 5, for Miami Beach, Fla., where the Florida camp of the 
Gideons International will soon begin their distribution to 57 hotels 
at the famous resort. Persistent effort extending over several 
years has finally succeeded in unanimous approval for the complete 
Bibling of the hotels’ rooms. Because of the importance of the 
occasion, members of the Gideon cabinet, made up of leading 
businessmen from all parts of the country, will gather in Miami 
Beach between April 16 and 21 to assist in the dedication of the 
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approximately 25 tons of Bibles. With this huge gift of Bibles, 
the Gideons will have completed virtual coverage of all the better 
hotels throughout this country and Canada. In addition to pro- 
viding Bibles without charge for hotel rooms, their activities now 
extend to similar distribution to hospitals, penal institutions, and 
on shipboard, plus the providing each year of several million 
Testaments for youth in the public school systems throughout this 
country and Canada.” 


Notes and News from Australia.— The Australian Lutheran 
(February 18 and March 3, 1948) reports some notes and news 
which might interest also readers in our country. The New Zealand 
District was the first to send in complete statistical returns for 
1947. ‘These returns show an increase of twelve preaching stations. 
Dr. John Darsow has been appointed synodical editor and Lutheran 
Hour director.— During his visit in Australia, the Rev. George 
Kuechle of Cleveland, Ohio, addressed forty-six meetings, at which 
he spoke to approximately nine thousand people on the value of 
the Lutheran Hour. Collections at rallies amounted to more than 
$4,000.—In a special service at Concordia College, Adelaide, on 
Sunday, February 22, 1948, Rev. R. H. Altus, until last December 
the pioneer principal of Concordia College, Toowoomba, Queens- 
land, was installed as teacher and lecturer at the Unley seminary. 
Candidate Ian Kleinig, a graduate of last year’s class from Con- 
cordia Seminary, has accepted a call as fourth missionary in New 
Guinea from the Board of Foreign Mission of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Australia. — The Intersynodical Committees of 
the E. L. C. A. and the U. E. L. C. A. have held six joint meetings 
during the past two years, namely, three in 1946 and three in 1947. 
At the meetings much time was devoted to the discussion of the 
papers by Dr. Hamann on “Church Fellowship Presupposes the 
Common Acceptance and Confession of All Doctrines Revealed in 
Holy Scripture” and by Dr. Hebart on “Principles Governing 
Church Fellowship.” The report says: “The discussions were 
conducted in a friendly atmosphere and, we trust, have removed 
anumber of misunderstandings and helped to clear up some diffi- 
culties. At each of these meetings the pamphlet on the differences 
between the two Lutheran Churches was also discussed. Efforts 
are being made to define the differences clearly and correctly, 
so that any statement published will present them true to fact 
and free from any misrepresentation.” — The Lutheran Laymen’s 
League in Australia is gratifyingly active in the service of the 
Church. Welcome and helpful legacies were bequeathed to the 
L. L. L. in the wills of the late Mrs. Hirschfeld, Miss Minna Koch, 
and Miss Esther Jericho. But also the brothers show willingness 
to give. Recently one of the Church’s loan depositors requested 
that his present balance of over £1,200 should be transferred from 
an interest-bearing to an interest-free loan-deposit account. 
Another brother sent a check of £1,000 as an interest-free deposit 
for twelve months. A brother in Victoria sent in a donation of 
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£100. — The Australian Luther League, corresponding to our Wal- 
ther League, plans to sponsor a fellowship tour to New Zealand 
early in 1950, the trip to cost about $250 a person. — To oppose and 
counteract the claims of unbelieving scientists who uphold the 
evolution theory, a movement was begun in Britain some years 
ago which is known as the Evolution Protest Movement. It was 
founded under the leadership of Sir Ambrose Fleming, whose 
scientific attainments cannot be questioned. A branch of this 
movement has now been formed in Australia. The objects of the 
movement are: 1. To expose the methods by which people are 
led to believe that the theory of evolution has been proved to be 
true; 2. To demonstrate that Christian belief in Creation is both 
scientific and rational; 3. To show the dangers threatening hu- 
manity through the undermining of faith in the Bible by material- 
istic and evolutionary dogmatism; 4. To supply scientific data and 
information, through the distribution of pamphlets, supporting the 
Christian conception of Creation as opposed to the widely accepted 
theory of evolution; 5. To secure that biology be taught in uni- 
versities and schools as a science, instead of in the form of evolu- 
tionary propaganda, and to take steps necessary to effect this end. 
The annual subscription is 5/- and entitles members to a copy of 
the pamphlets as they are issued. J.T.M. 


The Place of Women in the Church. — The Lutheran Standard 
(April 24, 1948) reports the following: “More than 50 women, 
representing 10,000,000 Protestant women, met in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, to discuss ‘The Life and Work of Women in the Church. 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, executive secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, told the meeting that one of four special 
topics suggested for discussion at the first assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam next August was ‘The Place 
of Women in the Church.’ A survey of ‘The Life and Work of 
Women in the Church,’ now being conducted by the World 
Council’s study department, will be presented in final form to the 
Amsterdam Assembly. It is expected to include a detailed analysis 
of women’s relation to the Church in 58 countries. Mrs. S. M. 
Cavert, of the study department of the World Council of Churches, 
told the group that women are puzzled by job restrictions imposed 
by their churches and would like to be judged on the basis of their 
ability, experience, and education rather than by their sex. Dis- 
cussing various forms of discrimination against women clergy, 
Mrs. Cavert emphasized that women were not seeking to launch 
a ‘suffragette movement’ for the ordination of women, but were 
simply ‘trying to find the best means of serving the Church in 
whatever capacity their abilities and skills would merit.’ Mean- 
while, in Denmark, Miss Johanne Anderson is soon to become the 
first ordained minister in the Lutheran State Church of Denmark. 
Her ordination has been made possible by a newly enacted law 
which permits women to be given holy orders in the State Church. 
This action of the Danish Parliament in sanctioning the ordination 
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of women has created a virtual crisis in the Church. Six of Den- 
mark’s nine Lutheran bishops, acting in agreement with Bishop 
Hans Fuglsang-Damgaard of Copenhagen, Primate of the Church, 
have issued a declaration opposing women ministers and ‘deploring’ 
the law passed by Parliament. They charged that the law was 
enacted despite disapproval by a majority of the bishops and ‘many 
ministers’ and without ascertaining whether precedent for such 
action existed in foreign countries.” Anyone who accepts 1 Cor. 
14:34-40 and 1 Tim. 2:11-15 as God’s clearly declared will in His 
inspired Word, must heartily support the action of the six coura- 
geous bishops in opposing the new Danish law on women ministers. 
Incidentally, too, the report shows that it does not do the Church 
any good to be tied to the apron strings of the State. Statutory law 
must not take the place of Holy Scripture in determining what 
should be ecclesiastical teaching and practice. J.T. M. 


Lutheran Church Items.— The Lutheran (April 21, 1948) 
reports that the “American Lutheran Church is in good condition. 
Its records for 10 years showed a gain of more than 100,000 in 
membership: from 544,437 in 1937 to 646,700 in 1947. In total 
benevolences it had advanced from $933,963 (1937) to $3,740,289 
(1947). ALC home missions established in 1947 numbered 30. Most 
notable church-planting program in the past decade had been in 
California. There were 17 ALC churches there in 1939, but 53 in 
1948. Most of them were becoming self-supporting in less than 
10 years.” 

“Unity of Lutherans,” writes the same number of the Lutheran, 
“moved forward a notch when on February 29 the president of a 
ULC synod ordained to the ministry a member of the American 
Lutheran Church. Ordination was in an ALC church — Zion, in 
Sandusky, Ohio—and the ALC pastors of Zion Church helped 
conduct the service. Earl T. Knaus, a member of Zion Church, 
was ordained by Dr. J. J. Scherer, who until recently was presi- 
dent of the ULC Synod of Virginia. Pastors Theodore J. C. Stell- 
horn, Sr. and Jr., were participants in the service. Dr. Emmanuel 
Poppen, president of the American Lutheran Church, and also 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of the United Lutheran Church, ex- 
pressed approval.” J.T. M. 


Java Native Minister Converts 2,000 Moslems. — Sjamsoeddin 
Denso is a man who started out to study Christianity so he could 
‘fight it with its own weapons” and who wound up by leading 
2,000 Moslems to the Christian faith. 

The story starts in Batangmata, a small town on Salajar, an 
island south of the Celebes, when Denso, born of Moslem parents, 
was urged by his mother to learn Christianity in order to be able 
to fight it better. 

As a young man Denso went to the Balewyoto, a theological 
school operated by the Netherlands Missionary Society at Malang, 
Java. Rector of the school was Dr. B. M. Schuurman, a deeply 
religious man, whose abiding faith and patient instruction even- 
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tually made a true convert of Denso, who was subsequently sent 
to Celebes as a missionary. 

Then the war came. The Japanese overran the Indies. They 
took Dr. Schuurman prisoner and tortured him to death. Denso, 
fortified by the rector’s courageous death, defied the Japanese 
and tried heroically to keep his small congregation going. 

Imprisoned by the enemy, Denso was brought to trial and 
allowed to defend himself. He told his judges that the Japanese 
constitution itself acknowledged that the Christian religion was 
a testimony to Jesus Christ, who “is not only the Christ of the 
Dutch, but of all the world.” The Japanese let him go. 

Denso’s fearless conduct throughout the trial made a deep 
impression among the natives, many of whom were Moslems. 
Some supported him and his congregation by contributing money 
and food. Others became converts. The surrender of Japan came 
and later the nationalist uprisings enveloped the islands. 

Denso made a number of enemies by repeated declarations 
that freedom was unalterably bound up with the Cross of Christ. 
His stand was erroneously interpreted by some of his enemies 
as an endorsement of Dutch rule. But his example — which indi- 
cated he fervently desired freedom without bloodshed or race 
hatred — gained him wide respect. That’s how Pendita (Reverend) 
Sjamsoeddin Denso was instrumental in eventually leading the 
way to the conversion of 2,000 Moslems. 

This is the acount of R.N.S. on Denso’s activities. He may 
have confused earthly and spiritual freedom, but the impression he 
made on Mohammedans is noteworthy. A. 

Lutherakademie. — This venture, which was conducted annu- 
ally at Sondershausen, will again be held during the coming sum- 
mer. Since the facilities at Sondershausen, where the Academy had 
its annual meetings until 1945, are no longer available, the Academy 
will meet in Eisenach May 18—23. Dr. Karl Stange, the indefati- 
gable worker for this Academy, has arranged the program, which is 
to include lectures by Professors Brennovd, Ihlen, Hauge, and Godal 
of Norway, Professor Rudolph Hermann of Greifswald, and Pro- 
fessor F. K. Krueger of Valparaiso, Ind. F. E. M. 


Religious Intolerance in Spain.— Members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose representatives in our country are posing 
as champions of religious liberty, are trampling this precious boon 
underfoot in old Spain. According to La Luce (The Light), the 
Waldensian paper published in Rome, several religious outrages 
were committed in Spain in the last months of 1947. On Novem- 
ber 12 the new Protestant British chapel, dedicated fifteen days 
before, was pillaged by a number of youths belonging to a Catholic 
organization “of the extreme right.” The vandals disfigured the 
interior with scribblings exalting Mother Mary and made their 
collective identity known through bits of a pastoral letter evidently 
strewn about, a letter written by Cardinal Segura of Seville, who 
attacked Franco for permitting the erection of this Protestant 
church and demanded prohibition of evangelical churches and 
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their propaganda. Another Protestant chapel was pillaged at 
Granoleras. Here the outrage occurred during the church services; 
the pastor was compelled to descend from the pulpit and was 
beaten. In Barcelona, on October 11, a group of fanatics entered 
a Methodist church and destroyed all the furniture, the pulpit, 
organ, pews, books, the large pulpit Bible, etc. At Villafranca 
stones were thrown against the windows of the Protestant church 
during the services. At Villanueva y Geltru in Catalogna a prayer 
meeting was interrupted by two small bombs that were hurled into 
the room. According to La Luce, a violent campaign of in- 
tolerance is being waged by the cardinal mentioned against all 
non-Catholics in Spain. Quotations from the public announce- 
ments of the cardinal state his conviction that the enemies of the 
Catholic religion are likewise enemies of Spain and should not be 
tolerated by the State. In view of such happenings and declara- 
tions the vehement protestations of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in our country, asserting that their Church favors religious liberty, 
have to be discounted to such a degree that not much of them 
remains. A. 


Items from Religious News Service. — In ceremonies resplend- 
ent with ecclesiastical pageantry, the Most Rev. Patrick O’Boyle 
was enthroned in Washington, D. C., as the first archbishop of 
Washington. A Pontifical High Mass in St. Matthew’s Cathedral 
was attended by more than 300 ranking Catholic clergymen, 
21 diplomats, and 23 Senators and Representatives as the new 
archbishop was installed by the Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, 
apostolic delegate to the United States. Supreme Court Justice 
Frank Murphy was present in the cathedral as the personal repre- 
sentative of President Truman. Others in attendance included 
Justices Stanley F. Reed and Wiley B. Rutledge. 


The Most Rev. James Mangers, Roman Catholic Vicar Apos- 
tolic in Norway, has threatened to institute civil proceedings, if 
necessary, to prevent the distribution of a newly published book 
which Catholic authorities have denounced as “a shameless insult” 
to the Church. Entitled “Jeg Horer Livet Til” (I Belong to Life), 
the book tells the story of a young man who was converted to the 
Catholic Church and became a monk, but after some difficulties 
deserted the cloister. It was written by S. Anker Goli, a Sunday 
school manager, and published by a Lutheran publishing society 
in Bergen. 


Private institutions are excluded from a vast program of 
Federal aid to American colleges and universities proposed in 
Washington, D.C., by the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. Church schools would, however, be permitted to benefit 
from a multi-million dollar scholarship and fellowship project 
recommended by the Commission. The program — calling for fed- 
eral appropriations to start at $450,000,000 and reach $850,000,000 
by 1960—would permit doubling the existing enrollments in 
higher educational institutions. 
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Church schools and colleges are the “one ray of hope” in our 
modern educational system, the very Rev. Robert Gibson, dean of 
the theological seminary at the University of the South, said at 
Jacksonville, Florida. Such institutions, he continued, are making 
a “last ditch stand against the disease of secularism. They are 
a key to the continuance of a nominal degree of Chrsitian edu- 
cation.” 


The church in Wales (Anglican) has announced it will set 
up a Council to deal with problems of religious education in the 
province arising from enactment of the 1944 education act. The 
Council will include five departments dealing specifically with: 
(1) children at home and at Sunday school, (2) primary and 
secondary schools, (3) the Youth Service, (4) adult education, 
and (5) the University and training colleges. 


Conversions to Roman Catholicism have increased in England 
and Wales for the fourth successive year. According to the latest 
issue of the Catholic directory published in London there were 
10,363 conversions in 1946, an increase of 596 over the previous 
year. The estimated Cathoile population of England and Wales 
was put at 2,528,200, as against 2,443,600 in 1945. 


Porter Routh, denominational statistician, has announced that 
Southern Baptist churches in 1947 reported more baptisms, en- 
rolled more people in Sunday school, Training Union, Women’s 
Missionary Societies, and Brotherhoods, and gave more money to 
all causes than any other year in history. Churches reported 
285,152 baptisms in 1947 to exceed a previous high of 269,155 as 
recorded in 1939. However, Routh said, since the membership has 
grown since 1939 the ratio of membership to baptism is not so 
favorable. In 1939, one baptism was reported for 18.3 members, 
while the 1947 ratio was one baptism for each 22 members. Total 
membership of 26,764 churches co-operating with the Southern 
Baptist Convention is 6,270,819, a gain of 191,514 (3.1%) over 1946. 


180 new churches were established from 1942—1947 by the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (Southern) in the sixteen states 
comprising the denomination’s area. From a charter membership 
of 8,565 in these new churches, membership increased to 14,783, 
as of January 1, 1948. During the same period 385 Sunday schools 
were organized, 233 new church edifices were erected, and 44 
educational plants were built. The report issued by Rev. G. A. 
Nickles, Charleston, S.C., stressed the need for widespread con- 
tinued expansion and urged that 277 clergymen be recruited to 
fill vacant pastorates. 


Shorter work weeks and weekend holidays are seriously 
threatening the total Sunday program of the church, Dr. Erwin 
L. Shaver, director of weekday religious education for the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, warned at the Council’s 
annual meeting in Grand Rapids, Michigan. Discussing sociological 
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factors the church must consider in planning its strategy for Chris- 
tian education, Dr. Shaver said, “America has struck its tents and 
is once more on the march. Our people are traveling more and 
more. Recreation has become big business and will challenge our 
best planning.” 

Of the twenty-eight candidates for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in the field of Semitics at The Dropsie College for Hebrew 
and Cognate Learning in Philadelphia, fourteen, or 50%, are Prot- 
estant clergymen. The Christian theological seminaries repre- 
sented in the Dropsie student body are: Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, Westminster Seminary, Wagner Memorial Lutheran Sem- 
inary, Graduate School of the Lutheran Seminary [Mt. Airy], Faith 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia Divinity School, Evangelical 
School of Theology, Crozier Seminary, Eastern Baptist Seminary, 
American Theological Seminary, and Calvin Theological Seminary. 


A School for Christian Service, designed for laymen and women 
who are interested in church work on a full or part-time basis, 
will be held this summer at Chicago Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Maywood, Illinois. The school will be conducted for 
three weeks, beginning July 19. The purpose of the school will 
be to provide graduate courses in Bible, theology, church history, 
and functional subjects for lay persons wanting a bachelor’s degree. 
The course is planned especially for student workers, home mission 
and foreign mission workers, parochial school teachers, and Sun- 
day school leaders. 


The decline in diplomatic relations between the Holy See and 
the Russian satellite states of Eastern Europe is reflected in the 
1948 Vatican yearbook. Nine nations which formerly had a full 
papal nuncio now have an internuncio (who ranks lower than a 
nuncio), or no Vatican representative at all. Not a single country 
back of the iron curtain has a full nuncio. The Vatican is repre- 
sented only by a regent in both Yugoslavia and Romania. Among 
the countries which now have no Vatican representative are 
Hungary, Albania, and Poland. 


Dr. Forrest L. Knapp, general secretary of the World Council 
of Christian Education, left New York by plane for a two-month 
visit to the Far East, where he will work with Christian leaders 
in Hawaii, the Philippines, China, Japan, and Korea in planning 
a comprehensive interdenominational program in Christian edu- 
cation for these countries. In the Philippines and China, Dr. Knapp 
will promote youth programs undertaken by the Philippine Com- 
mittee on Christian Education and the National Committee for 
Christian Religious Education in China. In Japan, he will meet 
with Japanese leaders and missionaries to plan curriculum mate- 
tials, teacher training, and a national fellowship of Christian youth. 


The Rev. Joseph Szabo, of Komaron, West Hungary; has been 
elected Lutheran bishop of Balassagyarmato succeeding Bishop 
Desider Kuthy, who resigned recently. A. W.C. G. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con. 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The Abiding Word. Doctrinal Essays. Vol.II. Edited by Dr, 
Theo. Laetsch. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis 18 
Mo. 783 pages, including a comprehensive bibliography and 
a topical index, 94%x6%. $2.00. 

Of the various publications commemorating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, the two volumes of The Abiding Word are unquestionably 
the most important. Since with the publication of Vol.II the 
series is now complete and one may scrutinize the abundance of 
theological material, both doctrinal and practical, which is being 
offered in it, every Lutheran reader who is grateful for our pre- 
cious heritage will certainly give thanks to God for having placed 
at the disposal of our pastors, teachers, and laymen these two 
excellent volumes. There is no need of reminding our readers 
that the essays contained in the two books were read at the 
District conventions held in 1946 and 1947, where they received 
the benefit of critical hearing and of thorough discussion. The 
mechanical make-up of the books is excellent. They are made to 
please the eye and to stand long and hard usage. There is suffi- 
cient margin for notes and references which the reader may want 
to make. The print is clear and chosen for easy reading. The 
presentation, for the greater part, is admirable; what our found- 
ing fathers said in good German is here reproduced in good 
idiomatic English. Unnecessary details are omitted, but no essen- 
tials. There is no dogmatic terminology rendering the reading 
difficult for such as have not received a special training in sys- 
tematics. There are enough prooftexts from Scripture and sufli- 
cient quotations from our Confessions to show that what is said is 
both Scriptural and distinctively Lutheran. There are also helpful 
subheads and paragraphs to facilitate and render attractive the 
study of the books. It may be added, too, that the essays supple- 
ment one another, though, on the other hand, there is little real 
repetition. The index is exhaustive enough to assist the reader 
in finding without delay the special material for which he is look- 
ing. The theology of The Abiding Word is ecumenical Chris- 
tianity, confessional Lutheranism, and true Bible teaching. The 
question facing our Church now is how to induce our pastors, 
teachers, and laymen to buy and study these fine and timely 
volumes, for they are not intended merely for parsonage libraries, 
but for grateful study throughout our Church and, please God, 
beyond the confines of our Synod. The spread and study of the 
books, moreover, might be made the duty of the administrative 
department of our Synod. It might be discussed by our Presidium, 
our District Presidents, our Visitors, our pastoral conferences, our 
various societies, our voters’ meetings, and the like. The books, 
moreover, could be placed into public libraries as well as school 
and Sunday school libraries for general study of sound, confessional 
Lutheranism. The subjects might also be reviewed at seminars 
and other meetings of our laity on the basis of brief outlines. The 
“ads” which accompany the books recommend them especially be- 
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cause, among the essays presented, there are also “some which 
treat practical congregational matters.” It is well to stress this, 
but what we need today more than ever before is the study of the 
fundamentals of the Christian doctrine in order to recall to our 
minds what true Lutheran doctrine is and to learn anew to dis- 
tinguish between what is Lutheran and what is Calvinistic or 
Romanistic or also downright enthusiastic leaven. As we have 
crossed the threshold into the second century of our Church’s 
existence, there rests upon us a grave responsibility. What our 
Synod will be a hundred years from now depends largely upon 
what we are today doctrinally and confessionally. Unless we are 
good theologians, we shall not be well-qualified pastors. Nor can 
we find ourselves at home in practical theology unless we are 
thoroughly at home in the doctrinal theology which the Word of 
God inculeates. The reviewer emphasizes this so strongly because 
itis a matter which is of the greatest importance to the welfare 
of our Church in the future. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


“The Devotional Bible.” Volume I. The Gospels According to 
St.Matthew and St.Mark. Centennial Series. Concordia 
Publishing House, St.Louis, Mo. 1948. 404 pages, 542x9. 
Price, $3.00. 


This is the first volume of a work whose appearance should 
be greeted with genuine satisfaction and gratitude. In 1944 our 
Synod “resolved to publish, as part of its Centennial program, 
‘a devotional work of the nature of the incomparable Altenburger 
Bibelwerk.’” In these brief words the Foreword of this volume 
explains the origin of the venture whose first fruits, as it were, 
lie before us. Our congratulations are extended to the Synodical 
Centennial Committee and to Concordia Publishing House for hav- 
ing successfully inaugurated this ambitious undertaking. The ex- 
terior of the volume is most attractive; it is beautifully bound and 
ornamented in a very becoming style. The meditations on the Gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew were written by the Rev. Alfred Doerff- 
ler, those on the Gospel according to St. Mark by Dr. M. F. Kretz- 
mann, men who both are well known and highly esteemed in our 
Church. Both sections are introduced by historical meditations 
coming from the skilled pen of our sainted Dr. L. Fuerbringer. 
Dr. Theo. Hoyer has written a meditation, introducing the whole 
series, on the text John 5:39. 


A few words on the method employed must be added. As in 
the Altenburger Bibelwerk, before a part of a chapter is printed, 
there are a few introductory remarks. The Scripture section is 
followed by some comments which throw light on the content of 
the passage. A prayer concludes the meditation. To give an 
example: On p.134 a meditation begins which is number 43 and 
has the title “Ashes for Bread.” The section studied is Matt. 15: 
32-39; 16:1-12. The introductory remarks cover a little more 
than half a page. They describe the condition in which the multi- 
tude of the five thousand found itself, the religious dangers 
troubling them, and the want of physical bread. The Scripture 
section then is printed in somewhat smaller but very legible type. 
The comments that follow dwell on the second part of this section 
and have to do with the attitude of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
The words of Jesus spoken with reference to these errorists are 
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explained. A proper prayer in which the lessons of the Scripture 
passage are basic concludes the meditation. Naturally, the com. 
ments cannot be very searching and penetrating. The discussion 
is supposed to be of a popular nature and learned theological 
observations are avoided. But let us say with all emphasis that 
the spiritual food which we all need is here offered in a very 
definite way. May God richly bless this venture and use it as 
a means of bringing the readers into the presence of our Lord, 
who breaks to us the bread of life. W. Arnot 


Sabbath or Sunday? By John Theodore Mueller. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 19-page tract, 34% x534. Tract 
No. 152. 10 cents. 


This is a good tract to put into the hands of people living in 
a community where the Sabbatarians are making propaganda for 
their false teaching concerning the Sabbath. The tract may also 
be well used to reassure the members of our churches that our 
teaching in reference to the Sabbath and Sunday is in accordance 
with Scripture. J. H.C. Frrrz 


A Manual of Church Services. By Gordon Palmer, D.D. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York. 164 pages, 85%. $2.25. 


A brief volume on pastoral theology, in which the author out- 
lines the minister’s part in the various church services, regular 
and special. The dominant note is that the minister “demonstrate 
the Gospel” in all he does in the church. Particularly well done 
is the first chapter, in which he pleads for great care in the public 
reading of the Scriptures, lest one misrepresent God. His Baptist 
views on the administration of Holy Baptism and Communion hold 
no appeal for us, though again we commend him for his insistence 
that “whatever we do for Christ in the church needs to be done 
unhurriedly, thoroughly, and reverently.” There are some very 
fine comments on the marriage service, including a usable form 
for wedding anniversaries. A special feature is a 50-page sum- 
mary of marriage laws of all States of the Union. In general it is 
a helpful volume containing many fine suggestions for keeping 
church services on an efficient and dignified level. O.E.SoHn 


The Doctrine of Our Redemption. By Nathaniel Micklem. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 1948. 155 
pages, 5442x7%4. $1.50. 

The author, a professor of dogmatic theology at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, discusses the doctrine of redemption, as he de- 
fines it, and traces it in historical sequence as it has been viewed 
by some prominent churchmen throughout the Christian era. He 
personally does not think that we can compress the wonder and 
mystery of the love of God in Christ into any one theory or system. 
In view of this opinion it is obvious that his definition of redemp- 
tion cannot be limited to Luther’s explanation of the Second Ar- 
ticle. Micklem chooses to think of redemption in terms of “a cos- 
mic salvation.” He confesses: “I cannot believe that those now 
dying in ignorance of his [Christ’s] saving name are passing be- 
yond the scope and efficacy of his redeeming blood.” This book, 
according to the author, is not an apologetic writing for non- 
Christians. L. W. Spitz 
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Christ or the Lodge? A Report on Masonry. Tracts for Today 
No.11. 24 pages. 10 cents. Order from The Committee on 
Christian Education. The Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 
Room 728, Schaff Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

The merits of this tract are fourfold. First, it deals with the 
issue with a rare degree of objectivity. Second, it demonstrates 
conclusively that Masonry is a religion. Third, it clearly exposes 
the anti-Scriptural teachings of the Masonic religion. Fourth, it 
supports its argument with a large number of direct quotations 
from Masonic literature. 

It is heartening to know that there are others besides Luther- 
ans who recognize and oppose the pagan character of the Masonic 
religion. Pau. M. BrETSCHER 


They Have Found a Faith. By Marcus Bach. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. 300 pages, 8% 5%. $3.00. 

The author is professor in the School of Religion in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Led by “the adventurous spirit of his culting 
hobby,” he accompanied Jehovah’s Witnesses in their witness work; 
observed the work at Los Angeles’ famed Foursquare Temple; 
conferred with the leaders of Spiritualism at Chesterfield, Ind., 
visited the group meetings of Buchman; dined in the banquet hall 
of Father Divine; gained firsthand information from the adherents 
of Bahaism at Wilmette, Ill.; saw Unity in action at Kansas City; 
and at Moscow, Idaho, he consulted with Frank Robinson con- 
cerning Psychiana. The author reports his experiences in a most 
interesting way and permits the reader to share vividly in the per- 
sonal interpretations which each leader gives to his or her respec- 
tive group. Thus the reader will obtain a clear insight into the 
underlying principles of each of these bizarre and less-known 
cults. The information is up to date and reliable, as far as we 
know these sects from their literature. However, the reader must 
keep in mind that the author’s interest in the cults is psychological 
and sociological, not theological. The author believes that “all 
roads that lead to God are good,” and that in its peculiar way 
each group offers spiritual help to the honest seeker. 

F. E. MAYER 


This Holy Venture. Edited by H. Torrey Walker. Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, 1948. 224 pages, 542x8%. $2.50. 

This collection is interesting for two reasons. It is edited by 
the lay Executive Secretary of the Board of Publication of the 
United Lutheran Church, and as such reveals a variety of treat- 
ment and a directness of expression in sermons which would appeal 
to any layman. Furthermore, it presents a complete cycle of 
Lenten sermons — the three Sundays before Lent, the Sundays in 
Lent, the Wednesdays beginning with Ash Wednesday, a full set 
of weekday sermons for Holy Week; and a sermon for Easter 
morning. The advantage of a collection of this sort is the pano- 
tama of preaching style and insight which it provides; the dis- 
advantage is that the reader may not become acquainted with the 
method of one man sufficiently to understand him. This reviewer 
found some phrases a bit uncertain, some emphases askew at least 
to his taste; and at least one sentence that would not go down: 
‘The law of God written in our hearts by God, purified and 
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cleansed and strengthened by the love of Christ, is the mainspri 
of our action” (p.83). However, one fact always obtains, that 
you have +o see and know the preacher if his sermon should really 
strike home. Reading this volume made this reviewer want t 
see and know these preachers; for all seemed to have the urgent 
desire to make their hearers know Christ and the power of His 
suffering and resurrection. The title is the theme of the sermon 
for Palmarum on Philippians 2:5-11. Ricuarp R. CaEmmerer 


Christian Faith and the Spirit of the Age. By Clarence E. Macart- 
ney, D.D. American Tract Society, New York. 236 pages, 
5%4xX7%4. $2.00. 

This book, written by a man who believes that the Bible is 
the Word of God and that the sinner is saved by the vicarious 
atonement of Jesus Christ, is a worth-while book. The author 
treats such subjects as: The Divine Origin of the Bible, the Bible 
Confirmed by the Ruins and Monuments, The Gospels and the 
Miracles, Christianity and the Moving Pictures, Marriage and 
Divorce, The Death of Christ the Greatest of all Themes. In 
Part Four, where the author speaks of The Christian Destiny, 
more emphasis might have been given to what the inspired writers 
of both the Old and the New Testament say, and comparatively 
less space might have been given to what others have said. 

The American Tract Society, convinced that there is an urgent 
and widespread need of popular treatises on essential evangelical 
truths and that “the Gospel of Christ is the only force which can 


save the world,” announced a Prize Book Contest requesting manu- 
scripts. Of the 116 excellent manuscripts submitted, thirteen are 
now being published. Dr. Macartney’s book is one of these. 

J. H. C. Frrrz 


The Bible Jesus Knew. A Popular Study of the Old Testament. 
By Sidney A. Weston. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York, 1947. 5x7%4, 128 pages. 


The subtitle explains the purpose of this booklet. The author 
offers a popular introduction to the Bible that Jesus knew: the 
Old Testament. 

The author succeeds admirably in making the approach to the 
Old Testament popularly simple and personally practical. There 
is no learned jargon. Applications to present-day situations and 
illustrations from the current scene make the message of the Old 
Testament come to life. Thus after each chapter there are added 
sections with such headings as “For Further Thought and Dis- 
cussion” and “Something to Do.” 

However, we regret that this fine technique presents the Graf- 
Wellhausen basis for the origin of the Old Testament books. In 
fact, because the presentation is simple and popular, the docu- 
mentary hypothesis appears in a more dogmatic form than in 
learned dissertations on this subject. One example will suffice to 
illustrate: “This man’s name was Amos, whose little book is the 
earliest written book in the Old Testament. Genesis is the first 
book you find in the Old Testament but Amos is the earliest. It 
was written about 750 B.C. Keep that date in mind.” (P.15) 
The theology of the author is reflected in statements such as these: 
“The Old Testament is the record of God’s revelation of Himself’ 
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(p.13).. “The Old Testament (also) is the record of man’s search 
for God. Through its pages we see man groping for something 
higher than the life he lived —the record of this search for God 
is thrilling and inspiring” (p. 127). Wa ter R. RoEHRS 


More Stewardship Parables of Jesus. By Roswell C. Long. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York. 140 pages, 5x7%. $ .60. 
This little volume treats eight well-known parables of Jesus 
with the view of increasing the consciousness of our stewardship 
responsibility. The method is practical rather than expository and 
contains many fine things, beautifully said, which remind one of 
one’s omissions and stir up the spirit of greater consecration. One 
might justly desire greater elaboration on the vicarious atonement 
of Jesus as the mainspring of the Christian stewardship life. The 
chapter on putting the entire membership to work is particularly 
stimulating and worth studying. O. E. Sonn 


The Lutheran Pastor. By G. H. Gerberding. Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 464 pages, 54% x81, $4.00. 
Repeated requests from ministers and theological professors 
persuaded the publishers to place on the market this volume on 
pastoral theology. It has merited the printing of a considerable 
number of editions which have preceded this one. 

When the sainted Dr. Gerberding in 1902 gave to the church 
The Lutheran Pastor, it was the first authoritative textbook on 
Lutheran pastoral theology to appear in America in English. It 
filled a growing need in the Church, as the various Lutheran groups 
gradually adopted the language of their fellow citizens. It is still 
an authoritative reference book on pastoral theology. 

The twenty-three chapters cover six major divisions: I. The 
Pastor’s Office and Call. II. The Pastor as a Man. III. The Pastor’s 
General Work. IV. The Pastor in the Sanctuary. V. The Pastor’s 
Private Work (Privatseelsorge). VI. The Pastor’s Relation to 
Synod and Conference. 

We commend the publishers for making this helpful volume 
available to the clergy of today. Louis J. Sreck 


Protestant Church Building. By William H. Leach. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York. 188 pages, 6X9. $3.00. 

While not written from the Lutheran point of view nor for 
specifically Lutheran purposes, this easy to read and well-illus- 
trated book offers many suggestions which every building com- 
mittee will do well to peruse when planning the erection of a new 
church or parsonage. It covers planning, designing, and financing, 
including valuable suggestions on lighting, heating, cooling, air 
conditioning, and amplification. The author is editor of the mag- 
azine Church Management. O. E. Sonn 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
From Der Rufer — Evangelischer Verlag, Guetersloh (Bertelsmann 
Verlag): 
Der heilige Ruf. Oskar Hammelsbeck. 263 pages. 
Herr ist Jesus Christus. Martin Niemoeller. 270 pages. 
Der Trost Gottes. Paul Althaus. 303 pages. 
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Die Gnade in Gottes Gericht. Edmund Schlink. 64 pages, 
Kommt, lasset uns anbeten! Rita von Gaudecker. 101 pages, 
Die kirchliche Kinderliebe. M. Albert-B. H. Forck. 56 pages, 


Lehrplan fuer das zweite Jahr des kirchlichen Unterrichts, ay. 
gestellt vom Katechetischen Ausschuss in Westfalen. 52 pages, 


Lehrplan fuer das erste Jahr des kirchlichen Unterrichts, 46 pages, 

Verkuendiget von Tag zu Tag sein Heil! Oskar Hammelsbeck 
449 pages. 

Der Triumph des Gekreuzigten. Erich Sauer. 246 pages. 


Komm, o mein Heiland Jesus Christ, Mein’s Herzens Tuer dir 
offen ist! Traugott Hahn. 129 pages. 


Heimsuchung. Hans Kressel. 176 pages. 
Ich bin der Herr, dein Gott! Paul Gronemeyer. 159 pages. 
Hilfe im Kindergottesdienst. Karl Niemann. 168 pages. 


Der Kleine Katechismus D. Martin Luthers fuer Katechumenen 
und Konfirmanden vom Katechetischen Ausschuss in West- 
falen. 227 pages. 


Der Kleine Katechismus D. M. Luthers. 63 pages. 
Warum Bekenntnisschule? Ernst Klessmann. 29 pages. 


Erneuerung der Kirche aus dem Evangelium. Wilhelm Hahn. 
32 pages. 


Tracts: 


Es ist das Heil uns kommen her (Paul Speratus). Wilhelm Wittgen. 


Du hoerest sein Sausen wohl (Gerhard Teerstegen). Elisabeth 
Budde. 


Evangelisch-kirchliche Maennerarbeit heute. Oskar Hammels- 
beck und Friedrich Linz. 


Der Herr ist mein Hirte (Martin Luther). Martin Peisker. 
Das Wort vom Kreuz. Johannes Busch. 

Der christliche Heilsweg. Ulrich Altmann. 

Der Gott der Bibel. Ulrich Altmann. 

Unser Glaubensbekenntnis. Werner De Boor. 

Gottes Wort. Johannes Busch. 

Die Entstehung unseres Neuen Testaments. Friedrich Buechsel. 


Kirchbuechlein: 
Konfirmationsbuechlein. Oskar Hammelsbach. 
Das Gewissen (Martin Luther). G. Buchwald. 
Gesegneter Abendmahlsgang (Martin Luther). G. Buchwald. 
Mutter, was weisst du von deinen Kindern? Ruth Fuehrer. 


Was hat uns die Offenbarung des Johannes zu sagen? Hermann 
Strathmann. 


Passionsbuechlein: 


Elternpflichten. Kindesdank (Martin Luther). G. Buchwald. 
Arbeit (Martin Luther). G. Buchwald. 
Die Pest in Unna. Elisabeth Budde und Philipp Nicolai. 
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Viereinhalb Jahre Redeverbot. Daniel Schaefer. 
Martin Rinckarts Schwerer Weg. Elisabeth Budde. 
0 du froehliche (Johannes Daniel Falk). M. v. Koenneritz. 
Wie ein deutsches Trostlied entstand (Georg Neumark). Elisa- 
beth Budde. 
Unfortunately an adequate review of these works is impossible. 
We single out two for brief comments. Der Trost Gottes by Paul 
Althaus is a volume of sermons (“Predigten in schwerer Zeit”). 
We have not read these discussions and merely wish to say that 
Althaus, professor in Erlangen, has the reputation of possessing 
unique pulpit ability. — The work of Erich Sauer, Der Triumph 
des Gekreuzigten, while it contains many excellent passages, is 
a thoroughly Chiliastic production. W. ARNDT 


From Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Goettingen: 


Vom Geist und Erbe Thules. Walter Baetke. VII and 240 pages. 
Neutestamentliche Grammatik. Blass and Debrunner. XVII and 

280 and 83 pages. 

Die Briefe an die Korinther (Das Neue Testament Deutsch). Heinz- 

Dietrich Wendland. 176 pages. 

Die Versuchung der Kirche. Guenter Jacob. 136 pages. 
~~ Kirchenbau vor neuen Aufgaben. Gerhard Kunze. 

9 pages. 
Die Sammlung. 2. Jahrgang, 1. Heft. 64 pages. 

Die . 2. Jahrgang, Nov. 1946—Feb. 1947, 2. Heft. Pages 

Die Sammlung. 2. Jahrgang, 3/4 Heft. Pages 129—224. 

Die Sammlung. 2. Jahrgang, 5/6 Heft. Pages 225—344. 

Die a 1. Jahrgang, Okt. 1945—Aug./Sept. 1946 (10 vol- 
umes). 

Staat und Evangelische Kirche seit der Reformation. Kurt Diet- 
rich Schmidt. 32 pages. 

Der Glaube der Christenheit. I. Teil. Unsere Welt vor Jesus 

Christus. Helmut Thielicke. 472 pages. 

6. Der Brief an die Roemer. (Das Neue Testament Deutsch). Paul 

Althaus. 130 pages. 

Das Vaterunser. Ernst Lohmeyer. 216 pages. 
Kultus und Evangelium. Ernst Lohmeyer. 128 pages. 
Das Zeugnis des Neuen Testaments von der Gemeinde. Otto 

Michel. 98 pages. 

Vom Freien Willen. Erasmus von Rotterdam. Verdeutscht von 

Otto Schumacher. 93 pages. 

Time and space do not permit that we draw up and present 
exhaustive reviews of these works. A few remarks on some of 
them seem desirable. The commentaries belonging to the series 
entitled Das Neue Testament Deutsch were characterized in our 
journal when they first appeared. Baetke’s book Vom Geist und 
Erbe Thules contains interesting essays dealing with the history 
of Nordic and German ideas and religion. In the chapter on the 
Christianization of the German tribes, among other things, the in- 
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teresting question why the Goths tenaciously clung to 

is examined. — The Neutestamentaliche Grammatik of Blass-De. 
brunner is presented to us in its seventh edition, published in 1943 
The foreword says that the edition had to be considerably en- 
larged, and among the factors necessitating this step are mep- 
tioned the present availability of the Chester Beatty papyri, which 
now constitute the oldest New Testament manuscripts we possess, 
and many new considerations resting on the lively investigations 
of recent years. The new material, consisting of further notes 
to the various paragraphs of the book, is chiefly submitted in an 
appendix of 83 pages. In our view there is no more authoritative 
New Testament grammar to be had than this work. — Lohmeyer’s 
book Das Vaterunser is, as a brief glance shows, a detailed 
philological as well as theological discussion of the various parts 
of the Lord’s Prayer. The work by the same author entitled Kultus 
und Evangelium is a discussion of public worship in the light of 
the Gospel.— A wealth of material on what the New Testament 
teaches on the Church and the local congregation is offered in the 
book of Otto Michel, Das Zeugnis des Neuen Testaments von der 
Gemeinde. — The famous diatribe of Erasmus, on the free will 
(Vom freien Willen), which evoked one of the grandest books 
Luther produced, dealing with the “enslaved” will, is here pre- 
sented in an excellent and copiously annotated translation. Die 
Sammlung is a journal devoted to pedagogy. W. Arnot 


From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 
My Redeemer Lives. An Easter Program. By William G. 


Kennell. 15 pages. Single copy, 7 cents postpaid; dozen copies, 
72 cents plus postage; 100 copies, $5.00 plus postage. 


From Abingdon Cokesbury Press, New York: 


The Sovereign Emblem. By Ernest Wall. The Meaning of the 
Crucifixion and the significance of the Lord’s Supper as a demon- 
stration of that meaning. 117 pages, 5% x<7%. $1.25. 


From Pickering and Inglis, Ltd., London, England: 


One Thousand Wonderful Things About the Bible. By Henry 
Pickering. Gleaned from every source for all who love the grand 
old Book. 228 pages, 57%. $1.75. 


From Fleming H. Revell Company, New York: 


The Beginning of Wisdom. By Emile Cailliet. An answer to 
spiritual confusion among the present generation. 192 pages, 


54%4X7%. $2.50. 


From Van Kampen Press, Chicago, IIL.: 


Meet Yourself in the Bible. By Roy L. Laurin. 30 penned 
sketches on Bible characters who were conquerors of such situa- 
tions as fear, doubt, pride, jealousy, etc. 282 pages, 544<7%4. $2.50. 


From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


Florence Nightingale. The Lady with the Lamp. By Basil 
Miller. 125 pages, 547%. $1.50. 





